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Art, and Buildings at Manchester. 


N our recent papers de- 








chester, we spoke of mat> 
ters connected more in- 
mediately with sanitary 
science and construction 
than architectural art.* 
To this last, however, as 
exemplified, we have re- 
ferred in support of argu- 
ments which we put forth 
lately,—as to the possi- 
bility of having good na- 
tional and original archi- 
tecture, without falling 
back to Medizvalism, or 
taking any other basis than 
the style of the day,—and 
which arguments have since 
bs, been publicly repeated. The 
' progress, at Manchester, 
which began twelve or fifteen 
years ago, has been steadily 
maintained ; and it may 
fairly be put forward in 
reply to those theories which lead 
men to set a fictitious value on some works, 
and so blind them to real merits in others, 
that they become incapable of the perception 
of art where it is produced. What else could 
lead the writer of a notice of Manchester archi- 
tecture, in an excellent periodical, to single out 
the one Gothic-gabled and mullion-windowed 
varehouse that could be found—a work of little 
importance or merit—and pass slightingly over 
the noble works of architecture in a different 
style, with which the city abounds ? 

Many of the works we refer to, have hereto- 
fore, not been unnoticed in our pages; and 
several of them have been shown in drawings 
at the Architectural Exhibition, in previous 
years ; but the number increases year by year. 
Amongst these works, such as are by Mr. 
Walters are to be distinguished from those 
of some of his contemporaries in the town,— 
as being remarkable for the grouping of prin- 
cipal and subordinate features ; for the manner 
of overcoming difficulties of numerous stories 
and closely-set windows; for their effect of 
symmetry, as in a whole, where the conjoined 
buildings in plan are really and of necessity un- 
symmetrical ; and for the calculation for dis- 
tance, in mouldings, and the invention in de- 
tails. In some of the warehouses, certain details 
occur which may not please those purists or 
puritans, who are in all cases correct, but never 
artistic. But, generally there is reason for these 
deviations : the very rococo of an artist may be 
more praiseworthy than the Palladian of a 
mechanician. Pediments to windows, in place 
of spanning the full width of the aperture plus 
architrave, are sometimes retrenched, with the 
frieze—corresponding to the width of the aper- 
ture only. The result as to mere style, here is 
not the effect of purity ; but, on the other hand, 
pediments are not crowded together, as con- 
stantly noticed, with the worst eifect, where some 
similar device is not adopted. If deep recesses 
for shadow be thought important, that element 
of effect will be found provided for in the build- 
ings under notice. And the combination where 
two materials—red brick and stone—are used, is 
generally happy : the whole basement and the 


* See page 2, ante, and pp. 685, 717, and 749 of last 
volume. We shall give attention to the baths and wash- 
houses in a separate article, shortly. 








window-dressings are not wholly of one material, 


and the plain walling of another ; but the brick 
mingles with the stonework below, whilst the 
stone appears above, in bond courses, flush ; or as 
bands with slight relief, from which the moulded 
Strings and cornices again project. The ware- 
house of Messrs. Brown, Son, andCo.and that of 
Messrs. Kershaw, Leese, Sidebottom, and Co. 
a joining one another, in Portland-street, and 


i each wholly of stone, with much enrichment 
voted to the town of Man- 


in Italian window-dressings and cornices, are 
in some way or other known to our readers ; 
and the warehouses of Messrs. Gruner, Schmidt, 
and Co, in Lower Mosley-street, and Messrs. 
Henderson, in St. Peter’s-square, have been shown 
in drawings exhibited in Suffolk-street. In the 
last-named work, either the upper portion of the 
building is insufficient in decoration or dimen- 
sions for the lower part, and for the effect of 
the whole, or the architect has erred in a man- 
ner unusual with him, namely in the relative 
proportions of the main divisions of the height. 
Still there is so much beauty and novelty in 
the details, that the design may be the archi- 
tect’s best in the class of buildings. Besides 
the warehouses we have mentioned, we find we 
have noted down as by Mr. Walters, those in 
Mosley-street, opposite the Portico, as charac- 
terized by the valuable quality of general 
symmetry of effect,—here produced by pro- 
minent decorative accessories to the principal 
windows of the first-floor,—in spite of an un- 
avoidable antagonism in the position of the 
doorways in plan ; also the block of buildings 
erected for Messrs. Jones (Brothers), in York- 
street—peculiar amongst other things, for the 
bold relief of the masonry in the lower story ; and 
the warehouses at the corner of Charlotte-street 
and Fountain-street, belonging to Messrs. Cal- 
lender and Sons. Also by the same architect, 
are the warehouses in Marsden-street, built for 
Mr. Wm. Atkinson, in red brick and stone, of 
four stories, besides an elevated basement, and 
having arch-headed recesses and piers for the 
main portion of the height, witha pilastraded top 
story and a block-cornice ; whilst the rusticated 
coins, as in the greater number of the archi- 
tect’s works, are alternated in different patterns, 
and have a pleasing effect of novelty. Two 
of the number of arches forming the arcade, 
at each end of the front, are coupled, the 
support in place of the brick pier being a 
small column carried on a truss. Art is shown 
in these buildings, and general effect obtained, 
as well by the introduction of carved ornament 
to some of the apertures, as by the compara- 
tive plainness of other openings,—in place of 
treating all alike with Italian architraves and 
cornices. In some of the windows moulded 
jambs are introduced. For like reasons, the 
warehouse of Mr. J. Peiser, in George-street, 
apparently by the same hand, deserves notice. 
It is also of red brick and stone, and has 
a rusticated and areaded basement with 
carved consoles to the arches, and a string 
course with a bold roll-moulding enriched 
with leaves. The doorway here has an arched 
head, cornice, spandrils, and festoons, and an 
ornamented roll-moulding in the hollow of the 
jambs. The windows above are grouped together 
story and story, in the composition, and well 
joined with the moulded strings. The top story 


hes arch-headed windows, each with a kind of 


pendant in the centre, and a spandril space in 
which is carved a phoenix. <A bold cornice, 
with small cantilevers, crowns the whole ; and 
the rusticated coins again contribute to the 
successful effect.of the design. The large pile 


of warehouses, of like materials, just com-, 


pleted at the corner of George-street and Char- 
lotte-street, and belonging to Mr. Edmund 
Potter, has the peculiar treatment before referred 
to, of the bands or fascias of very slight relief 
from which the mouldings of the strings proper, 


project ; and distinctive character is given to} 


the basement, by its masonry, where small 
stones are used for the plain wall-surface, so as 
to form a good background and relief to the 
moulded architraves and dressings. Part of 
this block of buildings is of five stories in addi- 
tion to the basement, the remainder being one 
story lower, and the junction of the two levels is 
attained by continuing the upper one of the 
bands, with beld pateras, along the whole distance 
of the two fronts. Some of the architraves in the 
upper windows, are unmoulded, or only cham- 
fered at the angle with a roll inserted, or are 
in the form of splays ; and the piers have pro- 
jecting panels in the brickwork. The re- 
trenched friezes and pediments are in this case 
used to the windows of the third story. Those 
of the second story have segmental heads, and 
cornices, continuing as a string, and breaking 
forward on trusses, as the sill of the windows 
above ; and the principal, or ground story, has 
segmental-headed windows with moulded archi- 
traves, and the doorways are arch-headed, with 
architraves and cornices, and enriched span- 
drils ; whilst the elevated portion of the base- 
ment story is treated with horizontal rusticated 
work. 

The buildings of this class, in Manchester, 
have been cavilled at, for the very qualities 
which, we conceive, make their merit. They 
are called palatial in character, rather than as 
bearing the appearance of warehouses. It 
must be understood, however, that they are 
not devoted to the storage of heavy goods, or 
to purposes at all resembling those of ware- 
houses in Thames-street or Tooley-street, or 
the river-side. We do not know what precise 
character would be called for, as suited to 
emporiums of goods, including many of the 
elegancies of attire. The best of the ware- 
houses of New Cannon-street—greatly inferior 
to the Manchester buildings in point of art— 
would, of course, fall under the same ban of 
censure. In fact, doubting the justice of the 
complaint on any ground, we cannot see that 
it is possible to our art to carry out the ex- 
pression which would be here presupposed. 
All that deserves to be aimed at, is an expres- 
sion consistent with the purpose ; it is not pos- 
sible to do much more, even with the liberal 
application of sculpture: an inscription would 
have to be lugged in ; and then in that case, how 
much of the intended information or expres- 
sion could be credited to the architecture 
proper! We would not have a lunatic 
asylum to look like a prison, or a church like 
a theatre: between the ideas of expression 
which the purposes of such buildings suggest, 
there are obvious and wide distinctions ; but 
it may be easy to steer clear of error so far, 
and yet impossible to make minute sub- 
divisions, or to get the observer to recognise 
them could they be made. We do not say that 
the fact is worth much, or as auguring impos- 
sibility,—nevertheless, it is the fact, that the 
minute subdivision has never been recognizable 
popularly, in any style of architecture : nay, 
and to the length of error, one style makes 
too greatly, everything, ecclesiastical ; another 
is open to the charge that its churches are 
like exchanges. Something even, is due to 
mere effect of street architecture, without 
reference to purpose of buildings. Wem: J, as 
to these warehouses, at least ask to be shown 
what is the character proper for buildings 
which are allied to the retail shops, more than 
to the class of wholesale stores of heavy goods. 
Granaries, or the warehouses of a sea-port, 
night properly be required to appear very 
different to them, externally. 

The Manchester Free-Trade Hall has been 
so recently noticed and illustrated in these 
pages, that we need not describe it. In cha- 
racter it approaches more nearly to a recognised 
school of art—that of the Venetian Italian— 
than other buildings by the same architect ; 
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though it may still rank as the best of his 
works, and one of much merit. The great 
hall, by artificial light, has an excellent effect ; 
and some curious questions are suggested by 
it, in relation to other interiors. By day, the 
impression is that there is want of colour : by 
night, on the contrary, it would seem that any 
further colour would detract from the effect. 
The subject of the decoration of buildings used 
both by day and night, is a difficult, and 
perhaps an unconquerable one. In this case, 
at night, with the admirable lighting (by rose 
lights from the ceiling), the details appear 
clear and beautiful, and the shadows as all 
helping to throw out the enrichment. But, 
the apertures in the ceiling and cove, for 
light by day, at night are defects: they 
appear as patches of black. In such cases, 
would it not be well to introduce some con- 
trivance of sliding shutters, decorated, to 
obviate the evil? The roof of this building, 
about 78 feet span, deserves attention as a 
piece of construction. 

Amongst the houses which Mr. Walters has 
designed in the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
there are some good ones in Victoria-park, 
Rusholme. We have already alluded to the 
importance of what has been done in the 
branch of interior decoration. Mr. George 
Jackson, of Manchester, and Mr. Crace, of 
London, appear to be deserving of the chief 
credit in this particular. The coffee-room of 
the Union Club, redecorated by Mr. Crace, 
shows great skill in the treatment of ornament 
and colour. 

Amongst the other buildings of Manchester 
of recent completion, it is impossible to pass 
over the immense pile of warehouses by Messrs. 
Travis and Mangnall, built for Mr. Watts, in 
Portland-street, because of the expressions of 
wonderment and praise that we have lately 
found recorded concerning them. We cannot, 
however, amend the opinion given when we 
looked at the design which was shown in Suffolk- 
street. Not that there is no evidence of pro- 
fessional skill, as for example in the structure, 
and in the very elaborate internal fittings, both 
which display much ingenuity ; but the design 
lacks some of the chief qualities for a good 
result. There is novelty in the main forms, 
and the use of the details of the Renaissance ; 
but the novelty is present mainly, and in pre- 
dominance over that beauty which is equally or 
more important. Far from the requisite group- 
ing of features, as principal and subordinate, 
and far from there being the calculation for 
height and distance as to the effect of orna- 
ments and mouldings, the work fails in a 
marked manner in those essentials, and all the 
more so from its dimensions. We deem it of 
some importance—as to public taste—that 
mistakes such as those in the opinions as to 
this work—the most important in Mahchester, 
in size and prominence—should be corrected. 
The building, then, has the effect which follows 
from great dimensions—aided by what will 
always result from the use of good stone,—an 
effect which cannot but be in a certain sense 
impressive. This effect, however, is that which 
may be produced by any vast and towering 
mass, natural or artificial, in a confined space. 
In the work of nature, however, you have 
details, or sources, of the beautiful, which can 
exist there alone: in the work of man, their 
absence is to be supplied by a distinct thing 
art. The popular eye may be caught by a colossal 
thing-—or a great mass of brick or stone work, 
but the judgment is not necessarily concerned in 
the admiration. It is a defect in point of art, 
when that which is colossal appears to be other- 
wise ; but it must be equally a defect when 
mere size, mere material, or mere quantity of 
work or ornament, is that which claims atten- 
tion. In the latter case were the impression 
produced, that from art,—any one who could 
pile up stones, or multiply castings, would be an 
artist : but to the true creation of art, no one 
can aspire who brings not to the labour the 
devotion of deep study, and the exercise of the 
nicest discrimination. The length of the prin- 

cipal front of this building is about 300 feet, that 

of the end fronts, each 90 feet ; and the height 
reaches to upwards of 100 feet. Three fronts are 
wholly faced with stone, of which there are said 
to be about the building, 73,000 cubic feet. The 





other quantities are understood to include 700 

tons of iron, 40,000 cubic feet of timber, and 
27,000 superficial feet of plate-glass. There 
are about three acres of flooring. In the prin- 
cipal warehouse, the plan, though apparently 
simple, really has been the result of considerable 
ingenuity. The object in these cases is to reduce 
disadvantages incidental to large area and nume- 
rous floors, to the minimum,—or to arrange 
for complete inspection and supervision from 
one or two central and elevated points, as well 
as for ready access, for buyers, to the numerous 
departments. A well-planned. staircase, but 
involving a clear opening through the tiers 
of flooring, and an undivided area, are 
therefore necessary; and any danger as to 
the spread of fire seems to be encountered 
in preference to a deviation from what are 
thought to be the commercial requirements. 
The fittings in the warehouse under notice, 
comprise a very large amount of work. They 
are chiefly of pitch-pine, finished without paint, 
but inlaid with pieces of rosewood, and orna- 
mented with rosettes, and other decorative 
patterns, in iron-work. There is so much that 
is excellent in the work of the architects, in 
this pile of buildings, that we regret much 
that we have had to take exception to what 
they have done in some particulars. To them 
also, some credit may be due for the progres- 
sion in Manchester architecture. The house 
they built for Sir James Watts, Abney Hall, 
we are told contains a finer suite of rooms than 
can be found at Windsor Castle. The additions 
to the Salford Free Library and Museum, in 
Peel-park, by the same architects, now com- 
pleted, seem to be well planned ; and the design, 
internally and externally (in the Italian style, 
with ornaments of the early Renaissance school), 
displays skill and taste. 

Speaking of this last-mentioned building, we 
should notice the Free Libraries (of Salford 
and Manchester) as institutions which are most 
honourable to the town, and to the individuals 
to whose exertions their formation is chiefly due. 
To the Salford Library and Museum, Mr. E. R. 
Langworthy has contributed no less than 
5,0001, This institution contains in the re- 
ference and circulating library departments 
about 20,000 volumes: the average daily issue 
during the last year in the former department, 
has been 282 volumes, exclusive of dictionaries, 
and in the circulating department 216 volumes ; 
and it may be useful to say, as we are able to 
speak to the point, that no injury worth 
mentioning, results to the books, except from 
fair wear and tear. Newspapers and periodi- 
cals are to be seen in the reading-room. The 
success of the institution, as regards number 
of visitors to the Museum, was noticed in a 
paragraph in our last volume. The visitors 
would last year exceed 800,000,—or vastly 
more, as it appears, than the number admitted 
to the British Museum. The Manchester Free 
Library some time ago contained upwards of 
32,000 volumes in the two departments. The 
book-shelves and other fittings are in excellent 
taste, and are even elaborate in carved enrich- 
ment. The gas-burners, as usual in public 
places in Manchester, are all ventilated, and 
the rooms are most convenient and comfortable. 
To these institutions any one resorts—in coat of 
cloth, or jacket of fustian. Besides these libra- 
ries, however, Manchester has the Chetham 
Library, the oldest free library in the kingdom, 
with about 21,000 volumes, and numerous sub- 
scription circulating libraries of from 15,000 to 
30,000 volumes each. London is sadly behind. 

We ought not to quit the warehouses of 
Manchester without naming that of Messrs. 
John Muir and Co. in Falkner-street,—a stone- 
fronted building deriving a distinctive character 
from its arcaded basement, angles of the build- 
ing treated as pilasters, splayed windows and 
good mouldings ; and the warehouse of Messrs. 
Godfrey, Pattison, and Co. in George-street, 
which in the novel arched door-heads, and con- 
soles to the windows, has some of the best of 
the good stone carving of ornament which the 
town contains. Neither should we omit to 
name a large pile of warehouses in Fountain- 
street, near Princess-street, and a large stone- 
fronted building in Portland-street, now erect- 
ing, as in both cases containing decorative 
work extraordinary in amount as compared 


| with what was formerly thought necessary ; 
though the art-work in them may be unequal 
_to that found even in less ornate compositions, 
|We may name with more approval, on the 
i score just referred to, the warehouse of Messrs. 
Hugh Balfour and Co. in Portland-street, now 
building, and designed by Messrs. Clegg and 
| Knowles ; and a warehouse at the end of 
Deansgate, near Victoria-bridge, by Messrs, 
Mills and Murgatroyd. The front of a small 
building in Strutt-street ; certain features in 
buildings in Corporation-street ; the fronts of 
the warehouse of Messrs. Rylands and Sons, 
in High-street and Stable-street; and many 
other works might be added to our list. A 
warehouse in Charlotte-street, just completing, 
five stories in height, has some novelty in the 
details, but has not the requisite grouping for 
the number of its features. 

The arrangement of the area in front of the 
Infirmary, should be mentioned as a good 
exemplification of the principles to be observed 
in such cases ; and by which, essential requisites 
to the effect of a building are provided. But, 
whilst this particular feature of the area may 
be quoted in illustration of arguments on the 
subject put forth heretofore by us, the monu- 
ments to Wellington and Peel, and the statues 
of Dalton and Watt, may equally be instanced 
in evidence of our assertions, touching the 
mistakes which are made in such works of 
sculpture. Questionable allegory ; heavy folds 
in the drapery, not suited to bronze,—as 
in the statues of Dalton and Watt, which 
were, by a sad mistake, and a_ perversion 
in art and taste, copied from marble statues,— 
and, as it seems to us, in the Wellington 
monument, a very disputable proportion in the 
limbs; are to be observed to an unfortunate 
extent. Mr. Noble’s statue of the Queen, in 
the Peel-park, is a far more pleasing work ; 
but the selection of white marble must be of 
doubtful propriety, considering the atmosphere 
of the district. 

| In church architecture, and buildings be- 
longing to the same class, there are some works 
deserving of notice. The restoration of the 
south side of the clerestory of the cathedral 
has been successfully accomplished ; and the 
work is, it is understood, to be continued, and 
to include the whole fabric. The building is a 
fine one, whilst the structure is in a lamentable 
state; and the facts will both justify and 
excuse a complete measure of restoration. The 
tower has been long a subject of apprehension. 
A contemporary, who seems for the moment 
led away by the demon of fine writing, how- 
ever, is wrong in comparing the stained glass 
with that of Merton College; and the painted 
spandrils and crypts with those of St. Mark’s. 
Crypts, for instance, there are none. The 
stall-work and the ceiling of the choir, are the 
best features of the edifice ; and may be they 
are equal to anything in England. In several 
‘recent churches or chapels in Manchester, 
‘modifications of a style of architecture, not 
Gothic, are to be observed. Red brick and 
stone, and sometimes white and dark-coloured 
bricks in patterns, are used in such cases. 
The church at Miles-Platting, designed by 
the late John E. Gregan, may be named 
as one of those in which round arches, an 
apsidal east end, a square tower, and brick- 
work corbelling to parapets, are used. Mr. 
| Walters’s Independent Chapel at Knott-mill is 
nearer to the Venetian-Italian type, and has a 
square tower at the sides, with a pyramidal 
capping ; but the recent work which is perhaps 
most worthy of note—without reference to 
merit,—though that it does possess,—is the 
Jews’ Synagogue, building on the Chetham- 
hill-road, designed by Mr. Salomons, It is 
a Lombardic, or even Saracenic version, of the 
Byzantine ; and has lofty aisles with three 
stories of windows, a very low clerestory, and a 
polygonal apse, and makes much display of 
coloured pattern-work in the bricks moulded 
and plain, and of variety of form in the 
apertures and arches. 

We should have noticed the completion of 
thework at the Manchester Exchange, by the re- 
modelling of the circular end, externally, and as 
regards the ambulatory of the semi-rotonda of 
Harrison’s building. A new workhouse is being 
built at Crumpsall.—The Mechanics’ Institution 
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also might have come into the list of recent | whole of the sculpture has been removed, except- 


buildings. A comparison of the little effect | 
obtained here, by ordinary Italian window- | 


dressings—of the best character though they 
be—with that produced in buildings where, 
keeping to the same style of the day, ideas 
deduced from the most varied sources, are 
admitted, would have served in illustration of 
some previous remarks. 

Mr. Gregan is thought to have been sorely 
tried in relation to his duties on this building. 
The plan was a difficult one ; and the architect 
seems to have been accused of sacrificing 
ground, for the sake of building with square 
angles. The chief source of misunderstanding, 
however, and that which forms the only reason 
for this slight reference to the subject, was in 
the question of quantities ; the committee 
thinking that the architect had bound himself 
by his agreement with them, to provide all 
that was required, for them or the builders, for 
the 5 per cent. or professional remuneration 
agreed upon,—the architect, it would appear, 
receiving or claiming from some party, the 
remuneration according to custom, for the quan- 
tities. Each side was actuated by perfectly 
honourable intentions: yet one party seems 
to have got erroneously, such imputations 
upon him, as it is said, hastened his death. 
One thing is clear as to the question of quan- 
tities : the possibility of such a misunderstand- 
ing as this referred to, must be removed. The 
way to that, consistently with the very interest 
of the employer, however, is even more difficult 
in provincial than in London practice. The 
usage amongst the Manchester architects 
varies widely ; but in no case does it seem, 
more than amongst the London architects, to 
attain the objects desired. 





MR. SCOTT’S SECOND LECTURE ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.* 
The next example I will notice is the church of 

St. Germain des Prés, at Paris—an example of 

special value, from its possessing the element 

which we lack at Noyon. It was dedicated in 1163, 

or nineteen years after St. Denis. 

The comparison of St. Germain with St. Denis 
leads to one of the most curious questions con- 
nected with this part of architectural history, for 
during this interval of nearly twenty years no 
progress whatever would appear to have been 
made: indeed, to judge from the buildings, one 
would be disposed to transpose their dates; for 
while St. Denis, in 1144, is purely pointed (the 
crypt alone excepted), St. Germain, in 1163, has 
round arches used in the most prominent posi- 
tions, though in other respects exactly agreeing in 
detail ;—and this is a most important church in 
the royal city itself. 

How is this long stagnation to be explained ? 

I will not pretend to answer it positively, but I 
would suggest the following solution. Two years 
after Louis VII. and Queen Eleanor attended the 
consecration of St. Denis, they set out on a great 
crusade, the one at the head of 100,000 warriors, 
the other of a troop of Amazons she had levied 
from among the ladies of her court. The Amazons 
and their inordinate amount of baggage led to the 
destruction of the army at the battle of Laodicea. 
The king returned to his dominions impoverished 
and humbled; shortly after which, his Amazonian 
consort, obtaining a divorce, deprived him at one 
stroke of half of his dominions, and transferred the 
rich Provengal dower to Henry II. the English 
king. I would suggest, then, whether this 
sudden stoppage in the development of architec- 
ture may not be accounted for by the equally 
sudden exhaustion of the resources of the French 
kingdom, as the early commencement of the im- | 
proved style has been in a measure attributed to 
its previous increase in prosperity. 

The sculptural art at St. Germain des Prés, 
seems exactly on a par with that at St. Denis and 
Chartres. The capitals are either of the Byzantine | 
corinthianesque, or are filled with animals (na- 
tural and grotesque), or consist of a union of both. 
They are exceedingly fine examples of their style, 
and I have selected one of them as a type of the 
style. The design of the interior of the choir, 
though severely simple, is exceedingly fine, and in 
some degree original; the triforium being in- 
geniously united with the clerestory. I exhibit 
a sketch of two of its bays. 

The western doorway seems to have very 
closely resembled those at Chartres; but the 





* Continued from p. 86, ante. 





, aspect. 


ing the tympanum which still bears the repre- 
sentation of the Last Supper; and the shafts, 
which, we are informed, bore full-length figures— 


e? 





On its first commencement no advance was made 
upon the Byzantine carving of St. Denis; indeed, 
the capitals in the eastern gallery look almost 
more archaic than their predecessors of twenty or 


alternating, in all probability, with smaller ones | thirty years’ earlier date,—I exhibit some speci- 


richly diapered, as at St. Denis, Chartres, and 
Bourges—have been exchanged for plain ones. 
The capitals are of rich corinthianesque foliage ; 
amongst which are represented grotesque birds, 
harpies, Xe. 


mens of these. It is curious, however, that the 
| capitals of the large columns below these galleries 
are ina decidedly more advanced style. This M. 
Le Due ingeniously attributes to the employment 


rhe basement, or pedestal, is fluted | of artists of different ages, and to the preterence 


exactly as at Chartres. On the whole, this church given (in an age of advancement) to the younger 


deserves much more attention than it seems gen 
rally to have received. 
I now come to an example of peculiar interest 


ones leading to the more important capitals being 
committed to their hands. I should, however, be 
inclined to account for it differently, by supposing 


to ourselves,—that cathedral which it is custom-| the smaller and more detached capitals to have 


ary to suppose to be the parent of our own 


been carved before they were fixed, and those of 


Pointed architecture; and which, though I by no | the great pillars left to the last thing before the 


means subscribe to that opinion, possesses an 
interest sufficiently deep as being, without ques- 
tion, the prototype of the glorious choir and the 
Trinity Chapel at Canterbury,—the metropolitan 
church of all Englandj—and as having, through 
them, exercised a powerful influence, and given : 
certain degree of French colouring to the imme- 
diately succeeding developments throughout the 
length and breadth of our land,—I need hardly 
say that I allude to the cathedral of Sens. , 

Iam ashamed to say I had not seen this noble 
church, till a short tour I have made during th 
present winter, and with reference to the present 
lecture. I had unconsciously entertained a certain 
feeling of jealousy towards it, arising from the 


removal of the scaffolding. I can appreciate this 
by my own experience, for in the church I am 
building at Hambure there will be some ten years’ 
interval between the carving of the triforium and 
that of the pillars which support it; during which 
interval [ am horrified when I recollect that 
all but one of the artists have died from the 
destructive effects of the stone dust, and that one 
has been saved only by my having requested him 
to relinquish carving, and to content himself with 
making models for others to work from,—a system 
which, under other circumstances, is one of the 
advisableness of which I entertain doubts. 

The capitals, however, in the nave are those 
which best display the enormous advance now 


exaggerated opinions constantly expressed as to being made. I should not have dwelt so long on 


the entire dependence upon it of our Pointed style ; 
but my first exclamation on entering its nave was, 
“ Well, if our Gothic churches are all derived fron 
this, they had, to say the least, a glorious 
parentage.” 

Though a cathedral of the second magnitude, 
and much injured by subsequent alterations, I 
know few which have a nobler or more impressive 
Even the soaring interior of Amiens, 
which I chanced to visit the day after, did not 
efface from my mind the sterner grandeur of Sens, 


The interior is extremely simple, and rather 
obtains its impressive effect from the magnitude 
of its leading features, and still more from the 
noble sentiment which must have pervaded the 
mind of its designer, than from anything which 
can be specifically defined in words. Its nave is 
of unusual width, being 49 feet from centre to 
centre of the pillars, which are alternately vast 
clustered piers of about 11 feet 6 inches diameter 
(a large portion of which runs up to the vaulting), 
and coupled columns of nearly 3 feet diameter 
each. The triforinm is somewhat too small—the 
only fault in the composition—and the cle- 
restory windows have unfortunately been re- 
newed at a later age. It is generally stated 
that the whole of the vaulting was renewed with 
them :—this, however, is incorrect ; the only parts 
renewed were the side-cells, which, as is } I 
by evidence I need not here go into, were round- 
arched, aud came low in the clerestory-wall, thu 
diminishing the height of the windows—a defect 


roved 


the merely antiquarian fact of the importation of 


the Byzantine Corinthian into France, had it not 
led to this glorious result. In the nave of Notre 
Dame every vestige of this Greekesque foliage is 
vot rid of, its general outline alone excepted, and 
a kind, perfectly new, and most truly noble, 
is substituted, founded slightly on reminiscences 
of the true Romanesque foliage previous to the 
Oriental importation, retaming the outline sug- 
gested by the acanthus-leaf, but worked up into a 
form which had never before been hinted at, and 
which was destined to effect a great revolution in 
this branch of art From this time forward (till 
the end of the thirteenth century), the French 
carving is noble and effective in the very highest 
degree ; at first gradually approaching natural 
forms without directly imitating them, but eventu- 
ally adopting frankly the productions of nature as 
its guide, but so far conventionalizing them as to 
fit them perfectly to their position, and to make 
them produce a conteur harmonizing with, and 
adding the utmost beauty to, the features of the 
architecture to which they are applied. I exhibit 
numerous specimens of this class of foliage in 
Notre Dame. I will also call attention to a drawing 
of one of the capitals (in the apse of St. Leuc, near 
Creil (exeeuted a little after a great accession of 
wealth to the abbey, in 1175), as a specimen of 
the same advance in foliaged carving, and to some 
f the capitals from the west front of Notre Dame 
about 1220), as examples of its success just before 


the systematic introduction of natural foliage. 


which led to their reconstruction. Not only are At this point I ought to mention the introdue- 
the ribs of the original section, but the bos ul tion (though of somewhat earlier date), of what 
clearly of the same early age, which, I think, is the French call the capital @ crochet. I exhibit 
sufficient to disprove the idea of the vaults having some sketches showing its origin, from a plain, 
been rebuilt. The vaulting of the aisles has ynrutiled leaf, which accor ipanied the Byzantine 


round transverse arches, and the aisle windows, 
as well as the wall-arcading, are round-arched. 


The carving is of the samme kind with that I have 
so often described, and mest of it is severely 


simple. Some of the capitals to the wall-arcad- 


ing are very rich, and many of them contain 
grotesque animals, birds, Xc., finely carved. 

The west portals were probably the latest part 
of the original church, and have since been altered 
by the substitution of tympana of later date; but 
the sculptured art they contain is some of the 
very finest of its period; many of the figures 
being of Classic beauty, and of far more than 
Classic expre ssion. 

This church was dedicated in 1167, though 
with the sole exception of the portals—its cha- 
racter would have led one to place it earlier than 
St. Denis. 

Two years before the consecration of Sens, was 
commenced the great crowning work of th« 
French transition,—Nofre Dame at Paris. Its 
erection occupied the remainder of the century ; 
while that of the western facade reaches over the 
first quarter of the succeeding one. I will not 
attempt a description of what this most noble 
church was in its original condition; it will be 
found clearly particularized in M. Viollet le Duc’s 
Dictionary—a work which should be in the hands 
of every architectural student. I will rather 
confine myself to its influence upon sculptured 


foliage. 


acanthus. This plain leaf may be seen in a simple 
form, in the apsidal columns at Noyon, in a more 
advanced state, in the nave of the same church ; 
and at Laon (which, however, is a good deal 
later), and pretty well developed at Sens. In 
Notre Dame, it assumes a considerable importance, 
and in the west front is used in its most perfect 
purely conventional form; while a little later, as 
in the Sainte Chapelle, it is decked and entwined 
with natural leaves, in the most elegant manner 
imaginable. No feature which arose during the 
French transition, is so universal in its influence 
on the architecture of other countries. In France 
its use is often carried to a vicious excess; but, 
used in moderation, it is a very valuable element 
in the archilecturalization of foliage! 

| have to apologize as well for the length to 
which I have prolonged my re marks onthe French 
transition, as for the very meagre outline with 
which the limits of a lecture have compelled me 
to satisfy myself. I will reserve a few remarks, 
suggested by what has passed so hastily in re- 
view, till I have described some of the English 


examples. 

The English transition was so complete in 
itself, and all its stages so perfect and so con- 
secutive, that, were it not for our knowledge of 
‘that of France, and for the interpolation,—if I 
may say so,—of the almost purely French work 
at Canterbury, one would be loath to believe that 
jit had been influenced by any other than the 
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natural and spontaneous working out of the de- 
velopment of our own Romanesque. 

It may be divided into several stages, though 
they are often intermingled in the same work, 

Ist. Those buildings which are strictly Ro- 
manesque, excepting only that pointed arches 
are partially used. Such is the nave of Fountains 
Abbev. The date of this is unknown, but it was 
in all probability erected between 11 10 and 1150, 
thus agreeing in age with St. Denis. Next comes 
Kirkstall Abbey, commenced in 1153, and, though 
it appears to have taken thirty years to complete 
it, retaining the same character throughout, 
purely Romanesque, and that of a stern and severe 
variety, but with pointed arches to its more in- 
portant parts. 

Bildwas Abbey belongs to the same class, com- 
menced probably a few years after the foundation 
of the abbey in 1135, thus probably agreeing in 
age with Fountains. These examples would ap- 
pear at first sight to date back our transition as 
carly as that of France; but this would scarcely 
be a fair conclusion, for, without doubt, many 
French examples of the same kind,—mere Ko- 
manesque with the larger arches pointed,—exist 
in France of an earlier date than that of Abbot 
Suger’s work. I will therefore pass over these 
merely incipient specimens. 

The next class is the extremely refined Norman, 
with or without pointed arches, such as the Gali- 
lee at Durham, where, though the date is clearly 
transitional, the ornaments are Norman, of a deli- 
cate character, very different from Fountains and 
Kirkstall, and showing a later date. This was 
the work of the celebrated Bishop Pudsey, the 
great promoter of the Transition in the North. 
He commenced in 1155 (as I believe with his 
chapter-house, a purely Norman work), and closed 
with the erection of Darlington Church, nearly as 
purely pointed. His episcopate spread over about 
forty years. Of this class the examples in the 
north of England are most numerous, but are so 
intermixed with decidedly pointed work as some- 
what to confuse the classification. It is common, 
in fact, to find a building nearly purely pointed, 
but with doorways of this class ; of which there is 
a notable, but not very early, instance at Jed- 
burgh, where the doorways are perfect gems of 
refined Norman of the highest class and most 
artistic finish, while the interior of the church is 
purely pointed. 

One of the most remarkable specimens of this 
class is at St. Mary’s Abbey, at York, in the vesti- 
bule of the chapter-house. I give a restored view 
of one of the entrances, partly from remains in 
situ, and partly from fragments preserved in the 
museum. The date of this most exquisite work is 
unknown; but I should suppose it contemporary 
with the later years of Archbishop Roger, the 
great promoter of the transition m that diocese, 
and who presided over the see from 1154 to 1181. 
He rebuilt the choir of his cathedral, of which the 
very noble remains of the crypt were discovered 
a few years back, of a very refined Norman style. 
He also built the palace on the north side of the 
cathedral, of which a most beautiful fragment re- 
mains. This fragment, though simpler, and with 
round arches, agrees exactly in its detail with the 
doorway at St. Mary’s, even to the exact diameter 
and height of its shafts and capitals, and was, no 
doubt, executed by the same persons. Roger also, 
as has been proved by Mr. Walbran, built the choir 
at Ripon, of which I give a bay. Of the same 
class, and in the same diocese, may be mentioned 
the west end of Selby Abbey, and the church at 
Old Malton; and of the same date are probably 
the stately remains of Byland Abbey, one of the 
noblest relics of the age, and of which the choir 
was clearly built on the plan of that of Roger, at 
York. Also Roche Abbey, of which I give a 
capital, 

In the south, I will first mention the church of 
St. Cross, near Winchester, which seems to be in- 
termediate between the above-named classes. It 
is Norman, of a grand and severe, but at the same 
time highly refined character; but with Pointed 
arches to all principal parts. Its foliage is un- 
tinged by French taste, but is of a very refined 
and elegant character. It is as massive as the 
earlier specimens, without their heaviness, impres- 
sive without becoming oppressive. It is, in fact, 
the most perfect and the purest type of the in- 
digenous English transition. Unfortunately, its 
date is unknown; for, though founded in 1136, 
and the hospital actually commenced in that year, 
it is impossible to give so early a date to the 
church. It was founded by Henry de Blois, 


brother to King Stephen, who held the see of 


Winchester from 1129 to 1171, and it is but 


reasonable to suppose that the earlier parts of the | 


church were completed during his lifetime. 


Contemporary with the close of this structure, 
is the great western tower of the cathedral at 
Ely, erected by Bishop Ridel between 1174 and 
1189, in a very grand and effective style, for the 


most part purely English in character, but occa- 


sionally displaying the influence of French examples | 


in the use of the crochet capital. 

This brings me to the great type of the third 
class,—those buildings which are unquestionably 
in the Pointed style, but retain sufficient remini- 
scences of their Romanesque origin to distinguish 
them from the fully developed Karly English. 1 
allude to the choir and Trinity Chapel, at Canter- 
bury. I may here save myself and you much time 
by referring you to Professor Willis’s admirable 
architectural history of this cathedral, a hook with 
which every architectural student should be 
familiar. I will only mention that the splendid 
Late Norman choir having been destroyed by fire 
in 1174, the monks committed its restoration to 
William of Sens, who had, in all probability, been 
engaged on the recently-completed cathedral in 
that city. He carried on the works till disabled 
by an accident in 1179, when he left them in the 
hands of his assistant, called, by way of distinc- 
tion, William the Englishman, who brought them 
to a close in 118¢ or 1185. 

The work of the first William is almost purely 
French, and, though far more elaborate than that 
at Sens, very strongly resembles it. He had, 
however, the good judgment to Anglicize it in a 
slight degree, as is seen in the liberal use of the 
zigzag and other Norman ornaments. His capitals 
are some of the Byzantine character of Sens, and 
others in the newly developed style of Notre Dame, 
at Paris, and are very finely carved. The arches 
are not all pointed,—the pier-arches, wall-ribs, and 
triforium arches are so. 

William, the Englishman, discarded the Byzan- 
tine foliage, and adopted almost exclusively the 
Notre Dame type, and the capital, a crochet, 
which he carried out with extreme beauty. His 
work is far more beautiful than that of his 
master, though from the resemblance of the plan 
to that of Sens, and to the use of doubled 
columns, it must have been laid down by the 
French William. I know no work of the age 
finer than those of these two architects. One 
thing I will remark about the second architect, 
that he made his crypt, in which he worked 
unfettered by the designs of another, more English 
than the superstructure, using there (as he did 
also in one or two other places) the round abacus 
subsequently so characteristic of English work.* 

The influence of the French work thus intro- 
duced into England is distinctly marked, and 
there is no difficulty in tracing it wherever it 
exists ; but it is by no means such as to super- 
sede the national type. Perhaps the most per- 
vading symptom of it is the prevalence hence- 
forth of the crochet capital, though even that 
seldom assumes a form wholly French, but re- 
ceives a distinctly English, and often a local 
modification. The most palpable instance (and 
almost the only one of this direct kind which 
I remember), of the imitation of Canterbury 
work, is seen in the hall of the castle at Oak- 
ham, built by Walkelin de Ferrers, probably, as 
Mr. Hartshorne says, between 1180 and 1190. 
In this the capitals, though with some originality, 
are obviously of French character, and probably 
founded on those of Trinity Chapel. 

Immediately after Canterbury, and probably in 
part contemporaneous with it, was the magnifi- 
cent Abbey Church of Glastonbury. It appears 
to have been erected chiefly between 1180 and 
1190, though finished a little later. I am not 
aware whether the chapel of Saint Joseph of 
Arimathea (which stands at the west end, like 
the Galilee, at Durham), was built earlier than 
the church: at first sight it would convey that 
impression, all the arches, except those ‘of the 
vaulting, being round. In its details, however, 
it resembles those of the church, where the arches 
are all pointed, The chapel is of exquisite beauty, 
and its details in the highest degree refined ; 
indeed, nothing could exceed the studious care 
with which every feature, and the profile of 
every moulding, is carried out. The English 





type is adhered to in the retention, in an ex- | 


ceedingly refined form, and in great variety, of 
decorations founded in the chevron, and in the 
use of intersecting arcades. The external buttresses 
assume a form of peculiar elegance and origi- 
nality : the base-moulds are of noble form, wholly 
differing from those in France: the turrets at 
the angles are of great beauty. The whole shows 
symptoms of a perfect knowledge of French de- 
velopment ; but the only distinctive imitation of 








; ™* In the lecture as delivered, the remaining portions 
| were very considerably curtailed. 


them is in the capitals, which display in many in. 
| stances the crochet form, but with a beauty and 
| fre edom of treatment peculiarly their own, differ. 
| ing not only from the French examples, but from 
| the great majority of English ones, and exercising 
a strong local influence, extending from Somerset 
| along the north side of the Bristol Channel, and 
| reaching even the distant cathedral of St. David's, 
The church agrees in its details with the chapel, 
but its remains are grievously fragmentary. — Its 
proportions are most noble, and the design of its 
internal bays both original and beautiful. I give 
a restored sketch of their design, from which it 
will be seen that the triforium was united with 
the pier-arcade in a manner I do not recollect in 
any other Pointed church, though it is seen on a 
round-arched form at Oxford, and in the early 
portion of Jedburgh Abbey. The piers are beau- 
tifully clustered, as is suggested by the multi- 
furious destinations of their parts,—one portion 
being to carry the vaulting of the aisles, a second 
the lower tier of pier-arches, a third the upper 
tier, and a fourth the higher vaulting. It is 
distressing to think how little of this most glorious 
church remains. It was probably unequalled by 
any transitional church in England; but has 
actually, even up to our own day, been used as a 
stone-quarry. I should have mentioned, that in 
the chapel the Pointed vaulting is used in its fully 
developed form, both main arches and side cells 
being Pointed. 

Of the same age is a great part of the Cathedral 
of St. David’s (of which I give an internal bay 
and some of the capitals). It was commenced in 
1180—the year after William of Sens relinquished 
his work at Canterbury. Its character is decidedly 
more Romanesque than that of Glastonbury. The 
arches are generally round, and the vaulting seems 
to have reversed the early custom, being round in 
the main arch and pointed in its side cells. The 
ornaments of the chevron type are used as at 
Glastonbury. There is the same refined and 
studious detail, and the same class of capital is 
occasionally used, though the majority are formed 
on the Norman cushion capital. This form of 
capital had undergone a long series of changes. 
At first the cushions were single on each face, and 
the profile convex; then they became gradually 
multiplied, but still eonvex below ; then the out- 
line beeame coneave ; subsequently the cushions 
from semicircles became a much greater portion 
of a circle, appearing like a series of rolls bent into 
a concave outline, with deep hollows between them, 
This oceurs frequently at St. David’s. The next 
step is to decorate the circular ends of these rolls. 
This is done at St. David’s, sometimes with foliage, 
sometimes by little figures, as in medallions ; and, 
as a last step before the final rejection of the type, 
the whole roll is converted into foliage together. 
At St. David’s all these later steps are exhibited 
in a very curious and interesting manner. Some 
of them may be seen in the choir of Lichfield 
Cathedral, and at Hereford, in the eastern chapel. 

At St. David’s, the triforium is united with the 
clerestory, something as at St. Germain des Prés. 
The clerestory has two bays to one arch below, 
and has had sexpartite vaulting,—not, as usual, 
embracing two bays, but two of these semi-bays. 
It is most interesting to find in this most remote 
of the cathedrals of South Britain, and only just 
verging out of the Romanesque, a degree of ori- 
ginality and of refinement equal to what is met 
with in our best examples. 

The circular portion of the Temple Church in 
London is exactly contemporary with Canterbury, 
having been consecrated in 1185, the year when 
that work was completed. It is somewhat less 
advanced in style, possibly from a preference felt 
among the Templars for the Romanesque. The 
pillars and main arches, with the vaulting gene- 
rally, it is true, are quite advanced, pointed, and 
are exceedingly beautiful; but the triforium con- 
sists of an intersecting arcade, as at St. Cross, and 
the windows are quite Norman; while, on the 
other hand, the wall areading is pointed. The 
capitals are cf several varieties: most of them are 
of the simple water-leaf form so prevalent in the 
North of England ; while others are founded on 
the cushion and the crochet forms.* 





| Tae Britise Mvsevm.—It has been resolved, 
by seven to two votes, to adopt Mr. Smirke’s plan 
for the purchase of land to the north of the 
Museum, as contained in the librarian’s report. 
The resolution has been laid before her Majesty’s 
ministers, with the plan of Mr. Smirke. 





* To be continued. The lectures were very fully and 
admirably illustrated. There were not many fewer than 
100 large drawings and diagrams, made specially for the 
purpose, besides a considerable number of photographs 
\ and prints, 
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MR. SYDNEY SMIRKE’S FIRST LECTURE 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WHEN, on a former occasion, I had the honour 
of addressing you from this place, I took a general 
view of our art; of its history and of its leading 
principles. I propose now to enter upon a some- 


what more detailed and practical consideration of 


the subject. 


Such a consideration naturally divides itself 


into two very distinct general heads, viz. ;—a con- 
sideration of design as it affects exterior architec- 
ture, and of design as it affects interior archi- 
tecture ; each being very different from the other 


in its aim and object; different, too, in some of 


the principles which guide it. It would be a 
serious error, however, to suppose that the ex- 
terior and interior of a building should not be 
designed strictly in relation to each other. IL hold 
it to be one of the greatest errors to so shape and 
fashion the exterior of a building as not to convey 
to the mind of one viewing it at least some 
general idea of the form, and, when possible, even 
the general arrangement of its interior. 

Still the treatment, and the nature of the 
effects and impressions to be produced, must 
necessarily be so different, that I think it will be 
very convenient and proper to regard these two 
subjects distinctly and separately. Let us then 
devote this evening to the consideration of the 
principles of design in architecture as they affect 
the exterior form of a building. I need not insist 
on the paramount importance of a careful and 
laborious study of external architecture. There 
are few considerations that lead our mind so for- 
cibly to a sense of the importance of a right cul- 
tivation of our art as the consideration of the 
permanence and durability of her works. 

Fifteen generations of men have passed since 
the erection of those buildings which date even 
from the decadence of Medixval art; and there 
are buildings still surviving the wreck of time, since 
the erection of which a hundred generations of 
men have passed away. How grave a responsi- 
bility, then, it is which the architect takes upon 
himself! If his work be one of ordinary solidity, 
he must count upon a succession of critics, and be 
prepared to submit his handiwork to a varying 
standard of taste,—varying to an extent that can 
scarcely fall to the lot of either of the sister arts. 
The sculptor’s labour is bestowed on objects of 
comparatively little magnitude, and their defects 
and beauties have to be searched out, in order to 
be appreciated, or even observed. 

The painter’s field of labour is still more limited 
and still less conspicuous, and it is painful to con- 
template the perishable nature of the productions 
of his genius. 

All the love and reverence with which a pie- 
ture may be regarded can but prolong its exist- 
ence through a few centuries, und all the care 
with which it may be cherished may be thwarted 
and set at nought by an imperceptible worm or a 
careless spark. Again, if the hand of a master 
have failed the painter in the execution of his task, 
or should he, by one of those caprices to which 
genius itself is subject, have produced a work 
with which, on after reflection or on further study, 
he feels himself dissatistied, he can turn his picture 
to the wall or paint it out. Not so the votaries of 
our art! Tothem alone is it given to occupy the 
highways and public places, and perpetuate their 
glory or their disgrace in monuments which are 
both conspicuous and durable. Is there any con- 
sideration better calculated than this to make us 
earnest, diffident, and studious? Is there any 
consideration more powerful to warn us from an 
indulgence in foolish excesses or puerile capriccios, 
or to induce us to proceed with a measured and 
sautious step? to see that every line is founded 
on sound reason and just calculations ? 

This is a duty which we owe alike to ourselves, 
to our patrons, and to our art. Let no seeking 
after present but very evanescent praise render 
us unmindful that our work, however crudely con- 
sidered or hastily conceived, stands, and will stand, 
exposed to the unsparing judgment of successive 
generations, 

It is obvious, then, that the composition of ex- 
ternal architecture is of the utmost importance : 
it shall therefore have, on the present occasion, 
our first attention. 

Now, in the mechanical construction of a build- 
ing, what consideration may be regarded as the 
most important of all ? Undoubtedly its founda- 
tions, Let your superstructure be ever so just in 
Its proportions or beautiful in its decorations, if its 
foundation be faulty, the architect can gather no 
laurels : the structure may drag on its unseemly ex- 
istence for years without winning for the builder 





even the ambiguous praise which our itineraries are | 
wont to award to the architect of the Pisan cam- 


1 


panile, of having. purposely displayed his skill in 
showing how far a deviation from the plumb-line 
was consistent with the stability of his tower. 

Nor is this regard to foundations a mere con- 
sideration of construction: it is also a question of 
wsthetics. If your basement be plainly adequate 
to the superstructure—if it be of fitting character, 
and of competent proportions, you will have gone 
far to secure a successful result for your whole 
design. 

I believe that in the kindred arts, all masters 
agree in regarding the pose of a figure, or of a 
statue, a subject of essential importance; and I 
believe it to be a fundamental rule that the feet 
should be readily traceable—that there should be 
no doubt in the mind of a spectator as to how, or 


upon what, the human body is supported ; and of 


course the eye demands that the footing shall be 
adequate to its task. So also in our art. The 
eye requires to be satisfied that a building shall 
have a firm and visible basis. Sir J. Reynolds 
compares the background of a picture to the base 
ofa building : the comparison is certainly felicitous, 
and conveys an important lesson to the architect. 
Each should be quiet and solid; not obtruding 
itself upon the notice of an observer, in the one 
case by an inordinate brightness and glitter, or 
in the other case by any needless multiplication of 
parts, or obtrusive enrichment. Like the setting 
of a gem, the background of a picture may greatly 
enhance the effect of the subject, or seriously de- 
tract from it, according to the degree of judgment 
exercised in its treatment. So it is with a build- 
ing. Great value may be given to the superstruc- 
ture by the judicious treatment of its base. 

But besides these wsthetic considerations, there 
appears to be a peculiar, practical propriety in 
giving to a build a base obviously competent to 
receive and support it. It is not enough to sur- 
inise or presume that a building has an adequate 
foundation : the eye should be satisfied as well as the 
mind: the fact should be patent and palpable; other- 
wise a sort of uneasiness is produced in the ob- 
server, which it is the duty of true art to relieve ; 
for it is one of the legitimate ends of all art to 
yield pleasure to the intelligent observer. 

I need searcely remind you of the elaborate 
attention paid to this especial subject by the 
accomplished architects of ancient Greece. Con- 
fined as the Greek temple usually was by its 
temenos, or sacred enclosure, and therefore having 
its facade fully seen only from a point of view 
somewhat near, no lofty substructure was usually 
necessary ; but that the Greeks were fully sensible 
of the value of an adequate base, and of the im- 
portance of giving a due elevation and spread to 
the visible footing of a building at the level of the 
surface on which it stands, is manifest from their 
works: witness the graduated plinths which area 
peculiar characteristic of most—I believe of all 
of their temples, and which seem to give great 
propriety and significance to the term, ‘ nascentia 
templa,” used by Martial. The spreading steps 
of a temple seem to link the structure with the 
earth it rests upon, and thus the building may 
well be said to grow out of it. 

Instances are not wanting of casual irregularities 
of site having been made subservient to the pro- 
duction of very noble substructures. But our know- 
ledge of Greek exterior architecture is almost 
limited to sacred edifices. It may indeed well be 
doubted whether in the best times of Greek art 
the exterior design of domestic buildings was much 
regarded. 

The remnants, however, of their art that survive 
are ainply sufficient to prove that the refined eve 
of Greek artists failed not to recognise the esthetic 
importance of a competent substructure. 

In Roman buildings, the general use of the 
podium is an evident recognition of the same 
principle. Vitruvius treats the podium as an im- 
portant if not essential feature in architectural 
composition, and gives us the proportions that 
were in his day considered proper for this member. 

The interruption of a podium of a colonnade, 
and the forming a break in it under each column, 
naturally led to the invention of the pedestal, which 
eventually became an integral part of every order. 
This pedestal may be regarded asa strictly Roman 
feature, nor am I aware of a single purely Greek 
example ; the nearest approach to it, perhaps, 
being the remarkable temple at Segesta, where 
the breaking of the upper step or plinth on which 
the columns stood, forms, under each column, a 
cubical block of masonry. When once adopted in 
the architecture of Rome, the pedestal became 
well nigh universal, and continued as long as 
Classic architecture retained any of its ancient 
purity. 

In the grand style of Roman art, that art which 


it has been too much the fashion, both of the ultra- , 


Greek on the one hand, and of the ultra-Goth on 
the other, to contemn, but which was an art in 
its best days most impre ssively characterized by 
the greatness of manner which well became the 
masters of the world,—in that style of art nothing 
is more striking than the attention paid to the em- 
placement of their buildings, and to providing 
them with an appropriate base. The villa of 
Mvecenas, the Temple at Tivoli, the Arch at An- 
cona, are familiar examples. 

Without dwelling on the long decay of Roman art, 
or attempting to trace (although it would be no difti- 
cult or uninstructive office to trace) the gradual steps 
by which its most imposing features were obliter- 
ated or became moditied and incorporated with the 
architecture of succeeding ages, let us see how far 
the practice of Medieval art concurred with that 
of the ancients in the importance of this member. 
Here, too, we cannot fail to perceive a due appre- 
ciation of the advantage of a bold and massive 
substructure. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
find an example,during the best period of Medizval 
architecture, where the basement has not been 
plainly made the object. of especial study aud de- 
sign, although it is obvious from the great diver- 
sity of their practice, that our ancestors had no 
very fixed rule for their guidance, in proportioning 
their podium (so to speak) to their superstructure. 
As evidence of this | might mention that on re- 
cently measuring the base of a small parish church 
tower in Stamford, | found it of exactly the same 
height as the base of the great tower at Mechlin. 
one of the most stupendous piles in Christendom. 
They evidently felt, however, very strongly, the 
good effect produced by marking forcibly the bas 
lines; indeed, those lines are, perhaps, the on 
strongly marked horizontal lines in a buildin 
the best age : the string courses were held of little 
account, and the cornices were often very me 
derately pronounced, and constantly interrupted 
in various ways; but the base lines, very rarely. 
Deeply shadowed and prominently marked, they 
never fail to arrest the attention. 

When we carry down our survey to that period 
in the history of our art which immediately sue- 
ceeded the prevalence of Medieval forms, we sha!] 
still find a full recognition of the importance ot 
the base in every architectural composition. in 
the Venetian buildings of the Cinque-cento period 
notable instances might be adduced; and there is 
no better evidence of the refined taste of Alberti 
than the noble basement which we find in his 
works. His facade of the Church of S. Francesco, 
at Rimini, appears to me to possess a grace end 
beauty not always to be found in works of lace: 

fenaissance. In the works of Bramante, 
Raffaelle, of Giulio Romano, and of Palladio, you 
will find the firm and dignified pose of their buiid- 
ings well worthy of most careful study,—a study 
which it is very certain those illustrious artists 
never ceased to bestow on the subject themselves. 

My friend who preceded me here last week, and 
whose striking display of sketehes gave evidenc: 
at onee of his zeal and of his good taste, observed 
to you on the peculiar charms of the transitional 
works executed when the Pointed style was in it- 
infancy. It is worthy of remark, that on the 
similar occasion, when art was passing from the 
Medieval to the Classic type, the transition was 
distinguished by many works of remarkable beauty. 
It would seem that on these occasions of transi- 
tion—revolutions, as it were, in art—the human 
mind was roused to an unwonted energy, and to 
the exercise of preternatural powers. 

Descending in our view from the period of th 
Renaissance to the less refined, although, perh 

still more picturesque, manner that succeeded, we 
still find the best artists of Italy never neglecting 
that important feature, the basement or plinth. 
Indeed, they amplitied the idea, and we find te: 
races worked up with extreme ingenuity, so as to 
combine with and enhance the effect of their 
architecture, spreading out, as it were, the base of 
a building so as to connect it with the gronnd it 
stands on, rendering it sometimes scarcely obvious 
where the domain of the architect ends and wher 
that of the gardener begins. 

But I hope that en mh has been said to satisfy 
vou of the attention that is due to this preliminary 
subject of basements, and I trust that you will 
coneur with me in what I said at the outset, that 
in order to afford unmixed pleasure to the critical 
eve in viewing a building, the mind must feel 
satisfied of its stability, and that there are no 
means so obviously proper for that purpose as 
providing a good and sufficient visible foundation. 
The subject now naturally leads me on to consider 
the superstructure : and, without entering at pre- 
sent into any question of style, I think that our 
first business is to consider architectural cha 
racter in its broadest sense. 
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When we propose t 
uilding, the very first question that should sug- 
cest itself ought to be, what character will it be 


oO ourselves to design a 
} 
i 


most fitting to impart to our work? For we may 
be well assured of this, that however exactly our 
building may be in accordance with the ordi- 
nances of architecture, however great may be its 


merits as a comp n, however unexceptionable 


mav be its details, —if the general character of the 
building be not in harmony with its purpose, a 
fundamental defect exists for which no amount of 
art will eompensate. Whereas if the character of 
the building be in accordance with its purpose 
and destination, a favourable impression is pro- 
duced which reconciles us to many blemishes in 
the details. It would be easy to multiply exam- 
ples; but I would cite, as an extreme case, the 
principal facade of the Imperial Palace at Vienna, 
a building which has all the worst vices of the 
most corrupt period of the German school, yet 
possesses the great redeeming merit of appearing 
like what it is,—a great Imperial residence. 

I would cite also the garden front of the Palace | 
of Versailles, as an grchitectural composition 
sadly deficient in character, and with little claim 
to the attribute of grandeur beyond its enormous 
dimensions, 

To seek for illustration nearer home, I might 
point to Whitehall Chapel, a building whose 
architecture seems remarkably characteristic and 
expressive of the festive purposes for which it was 
originally designed ; and this illustration is ren- 
dered the more instructive when we have regard 
to the manifest unfitness of the building, in all its 
features and details, as well internal as external, 
to its present purpose. Indeed, there never was 
a more unfortunate misapplication of so fine aj 
work of architecture. | 

I feel the extreme difficulty of defining this 
quality of character with that precision at which 
one who assumes the office of a teacher ought 
ever to aim; but it appears to me to be a con- 
sideration involving so much more of feeling and 


judgment than of abstract reason, or of what 


logicians term dialectics, that I fear it would be a 
hopeless attempt to lay down definite rules for 
ensuring propriety of architectural character. We 
have neither numbers, nor figures, nor words, by 
which the relative merits, or the essential attri- 
butes of art can be measured or gauged, or com- 
pared with mathematical exactness. We want, 
and shall never find, a golden mete-wand which 
shall serve to reduce genius to a matter of caleu- 
lation, or supply a criterion of good taste. 


Perhaps we might say generally of a building | 


that its character is well conceived if the intelli- 
gent observer is impressed with the congruity of 
it with its destination. 

I do not mean that a hospital should look lugu- 
brious, or that colossal maniacs should decorate 
the gates of an asylum, as at old Bedlam; yet in 
such structures as these there is a plain propriety 
which forbids the architect to admit an air of 
levity into his work, or to indulge in excess of 
decoration. | 

To give to a court of justice the riant air of a 
place of public amusement, or to give to a private | 
residence the aspect of an ecclesiastical structure, | 
or of a crennelated fortress in the days of cata- | 
pults and ercss-bows, would be to commit a sole- | 
cism which no abstract ingenuity of design could 
possibly justify. 

Quite irrespectively of style, much of the cha- 
racter of a building depends on its general treat- 
ment. lapprehend that a painter who takes in 
hand some great historical picture, would adopt a 
mode of treatment widely different from that 
which would guide him in painting some humble 
piece of genre painting, or of still life. 

So also the architect should certainly adapt his 
mode of treating his subject to the nature of the 
building. In designing a small village church, he 
must divest himself of all ambition to mimic a 
cathedral, and the formal, dignified simplicity of 
a Greek temple would be entirely misplaced in the 
modest Casino. To enforce so plain a truth seems 
almost to demand of me an apology, and yet expe- 
rience proves that these proprieties are not always 
kept in mind. At Potsdam, for example, near 
Berlin, we see the lofty and conspicuous shaft of 
a Mahomedan minaret graced with all the enrich- 
ments of Oriental architecture; whilst from its 
summit is issuing—not the solemn voice of the 
Imaum summoning the faithful to prayer, but the 
smoke of a vulgar steam-engine which pumps up 
water to the royal kitchen gardens. 

So, nearer home, I fear we must admit similar 
incongruities may occasionally be met with. We 
may find drams dispensed amidst a pomp of archi- 
tecture that emulates the shrine of a classic 
divinity ; and foolscap may be bought at the very 








_— 


it n all cases, T say, let the purpose 
milding determine its external character ; 

i although the forms of architectural composi- 
tion may not be so eloquent as always to express 
very distinctly the nature of those purposes for 
which it was erected, yet let the architect have a 
care lest he invite ridicule by those flagrant incon- 
sistencies which result from a thoughtless adoption 
of architectural style or forms, in total forge tful- 
ness or disregard of the future destination of his 
work. 

Besides the influence that the uses and destina- 
tion of a building should exercise on the mind of 
a designer, in determining its architectural cha- 
racter, there is vet another consideration which 
should never be overlooked in making his decision. 

It is with truth that Pope teaches us to 


“‘Consult the Genius of the place in all.” 
This genius loci, the local circumstances of the 
spot, should not fail to bear its due weight in the 
selection of style and architecture. For example, 
amidst picturesque and varied natural scenery, a 
flat, formal, rectangular facade appears inhar- 
monious and misplaced. Our predecessors of the 
last century were too prone to commit this 
offence, and in viewing their great cubical masses 
we sometimes feel thankful for a belfry turret, or 
even a few tall chimney-shafts, unsightly objects, 
perhaps, in themselves, yet serving in some degree 


to give something of variety to the outline. On| 


the other hand, in the streets of a city, some uni- 
formity of design seems preferable to that endless 
miscellany of houses of varied shapes and sizes, 
which make some of our large streets so pre-emi- 
nently ugly. It is no uncommon error to design 
astreet fagade wholly regardless of this consider- 
ation. We too often seein the midst of the irregu- 
larity of ordinary street architecture, an elevation 
with its centre and wings, a pediment here, and 
a projection there; the whole crowded into a 
small compass, and producing a painful confusion 
instead of that repose which, amidst such discre- 
pancies of form and fashion, the distracted eye so 
much desires: and this is often done to the serious 
disparagement of the building itself, by detract- 


ing from its individual importance. A simple, | 


unbroken front might have claimed our attention 
at least, if not our admiration: whereas with its 


front broken up into wings and centres, the build- | 


ing loses its unity and individuality, and each 
fragment of it adds but to the general disorder of 


the scene. We shall find this distinction steadily | 


| kept in view by the best masters. I need but 
‘remind you of the noble specimens of civic 
larchitecture with which Florence, Vicenza 

| Verona, and other great cities in the north of 


. 


tastic variety of outline aimed at, but rather that 
broad simplicity of treatment which is so well 
calculated to impart individual dignity to each 
structure. Whilst when we turn to the works of 
the same masters amidst the beautiful hills of the 
Brienza, or on the banks of the Po and the 
Brenta, we see them there relaxing that severity 
of manner, giving to their plans a playful variety, 
and to their outline a picturesque freedom.* 





MASONRY-CONSTRUCTION.+ 

Masonry may be considered _ historically, 
critically, and suggestively. A treatise on the 
political influences of masonry might also be com- 
piled ; and the social and moral effect of buildings 
| would furnish warning to the statesman and to 
| the churchman, as also teach a useful lesson to the 
| philanthropist. Into these questions I cannot now 


enter. I may be allowed to glance at the historic | 


| portion of the subject, and then to deal with the 
dry but practical details of “beds,” and of 
“joints,” of “quoins” and of “courses,” of 
“jambs” and of “ mullions,” of “ transoms” and 
of “tracery,” of “face-work ” and of “backing,” 
of “joggles,” of “dowels,” and of “cramps,” in 
such a way as may be reasonably expected from an 
| old stonemason. 
| In attempting to point out defects and beau- 
ties in masonry construction, I must crave your 
| forbearance. I purpose to speak honestly, and, I 
trust, moderately and modestly. The subject has 
had much of my attention, and many years of my 
| consideration ; but I am not so vain as to think 
'all my views should be received implicitly, because 
experience has taught me that “the knight’s 
|shield” is a stern and enduring reality. 
|__ Most questions have their white side and their 
black side, or their golden side and their silver 
/side, so that men must look at both sides to learn 





* To be continued. 


| _+ Read by Mr. Robert Rawlinson at the Liverpool 
| Architectural Society, Wednesday, January 27th. 


Italy abonnd, where you will never find a fan- | 


the truth. There is, however, such a thing as 
truth, which, when found, must be adhered to 
with an unshrinking fidelity. There are truths in 
masonry construction which, in my opinion, are 
worthy of being known, and, when known, of 
being practised. To illustrate my views, I fear I 
must jostle some prejudices, and arraign some men 
whose works have been blindly followed, as 
standards of excellence, from generation to genera- 
tion. The artistic reputation of a Palladio, of a 
| Seamozzi, of a Michelangelo, of a Bramanti, of a 
| Wren, of a Jones, of a Chambers, of a Vanburgh, 
and others of lesser note, will not suffer much from 
my remarks; as, probably, all the features in 
bedding, jointing, and grouping of stones in their 
masonry which I have presumed to consider faults 
and defects, may raise up chempions and advocates 
willing to give challenge at the point of the lance, 
}and then, how can I escape this most severe form 
of combat ? 

I most frankly recognise and acknowledge the 
grasp of mind and the genius of the men who 
reared the palaces of Italy, who balanced the 
domes of St, Peter’s and St. Paul’s in mid-air, and 
who have given us many a noble pile of masonry 
to wonder at and to delight in. I object, however, 
blindly to worship all which has been executed, 
even by the greatest men, and say, with Sir 
Thomas Browne, that “authority” may be the 

|“ mortalest enemy of knowledge.” 

In this country of free men we hold freedom of 
ithought in that which is most sacred as of more 
price than life. Shall we not hold also to freedom 
of thought and to manly independence in matters 
of architecture and of masonry? I say, without 
hesitation, yes! To worship and to copy that 
| which is, belongs to nations of children in mind, 
}and not to intellectual free-bgrn men. The story 
|of the Chinese tailor is, however, too true of mo- 
| dern architecture to be laughable; as we may see 
the blemishes and the patches of antiquity accepted 
as “precedents,” and the false and the true re- 
peated with equal care. A new style in architee- 
ture has been, and is now, the dream of students 
}and the aspiration of many men. No new style 
|comes; and why? Because the shackles of pre- 


_cedent impede the feet of progress. Let our young 
}men learn the alphabet of masonry-construction, 
and think out every design in every part for them- 
selves, honestly, earnestly, modestly, lovingly, 
| aspiringly, and humbly, and see what will come of 
'such a course. Let every building which is ex- 
amined as a study be closely scanned, not only for 
\its beauties, but also for its defects ; and, in time, 
truth will stand revealed in simplicity, in strength, 


»}and in transcendant beauty: for in truth alone 
* 


| can beauty be found. * 
A building may fall into premature ruin from 


| some one or more of several causes :— 


From a defective foundation. 

From a use of easily disintegrated stone. 

From a use of good stone in an improper 
manner. 

From adopting a bad design—in the mass. 

From defects in parts, such as disproportion— 
overweighting by vaulting. 

From window tracery too slender, and from 
other analogous forms of defective construction. 

Many a grand design remains incomplete, be- 
cause the subsoil will not carry the intended super- 
incumbent weight, and the architect lacked judg- 
ment, or skill, or both. 

Many of the largest buildings, and some neither 
large nor very heavy, have crushed, splintered, 
and broken masonry in their basements; and, in- 
deed, in much higher courses. Examine West- 
} minster Abbey, examine St. Paul’s, and examine 
many ashlar buildings of lesser note, and you will 
find the ruinous results of defective masonry : exa- 
mine, indeed, some of the arches of the Liverpool 
Custom-house. 

Westininster Abbey is defective both without 
and within. Withont, the stone has crushed and 
splintered from bad workmanship, and from weight. 
It has also wasted into shapeless masses, Within, 
the stone ceiling vaultings have so weighted as to 
require heavy cross-ties and bolts of wrought-iron, 
from side-wall to pillar, and from pillar to pillar. 
Propping, strutting, and bolting have been resorted 
to in more buildings than Westminster Abbey : 
defective masonry is, however, in most cases, the 
cause. 

Hewn ashlar masonry, if set stone and stone, or 
with thin beds of mortar, and the face-work 
either backed with rubble or with bricks, must be 
weak. Neither science nor care can make such 
hybrid work strong, nor preserve it true in line, 
on face, vertically, or horizontally: the backing 
will shrink and “draw” the face-work. I have 
not seen the Parthenon, and cannot, therefore, pro- 
nounce positively as to the subtle curves said to 
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exist in the upper lines of the walls; but, from 
experience, I am led to think these curves may be 
the result of “drawing” by the backing and by 
the weight of the roof combined. The main front 
of St. George’s Hall is straight at the ground line : 


at the cornice it curves inward, from angle to angle, | 
regularly and truly, and in a most beautiful, and, | 
if you like, “subtle” curve, having a versed sine | ples: Rubble stone, levelled up in cor 
of some four inches. The angles cannot shrink. | 


The central portion of wall, being most free, 
shrinks most, and the inward draw is evenly and 
regularly modified up to the angles. I do not 
believe a straight cornice-line can be found in any 
building of any length and height, unless there 
are numerous inner cross walls to counteract the 
shrinking and bending actions named, 

The walls at St. George’s Hall were set out 
true—they were carried up truly: the shrinking 
and inward bending took place subsequently. I 
noticed it, and understood the reason, and in 
building the attic walls to the wings or courts 
which were added soon after Mr. Elmes left 


England—lI backed the face ashlar with pillars of | 


ashlar in equal courses of Runcorn stone, as may 
now be seen. I have never tested these walls, 
however, to see if they remained in line. 
DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “ MASON,”— 
“ MASONRY.” 

The definitions of the words “mason” and 
“‘masonry,” as given in our best dictionaries, 
are loose and unsatisfactory. The word “ stone- 
mason” is not to be found, but “ stone- 
cutter.” Now, in Lancashire, a “stonecutter’ 
isa “ 
the quarry, and who scabbles it to dimensions. | 
The “stonemason ” hews, moulds, and sets stones 
in buildings. 

‘-cording to Johnson.—Mason is defined a 
“builder with stone.” 

Illustration—A man that makes a wall, meets | 
with a stone that needs no cutting, and places it | 
in his work. 

Masonry.—The craft or performance of a 
mason. 

According to Webster.— Mason: 1st. A man} 
whose occupation is to lay bricks and stones; or | 
to construct the walls of buildings, chimneys, and | 
the like, which consist of bricks or stone. — 

2nd. A member of the fraternity of freemasons. | 

Masonry.—\1st. The art or occupation of a 
mason, 

2nd. The work or performance of a mason ; as | 
when we say, the wall is good masonry. 

Stonework.—W ork or wall consisting of stone ; | 
masons’ work of stone. 

Stonecutter.—One whose occupation is to hew | 
stones. 

Stone Cutting.—The business of hewing stones | 
for walls, steps, cornices, monuments, &c. 

Johnson. 

Stonecutter.—One whose trade is to hew stones. 

Stonework.—Building of stone. 

They make two walls with flat stones, and fill 
the space with earth, and so they continue the 
stonework.— Mortimer. 

Remarks.—A nice sample of stonework this 
would be; such a sample, however, as may be 
found, if not very ancient, very modern. To 
“‘edge” stones for face-work, and then to fill the 
space with earth, will not insure antiquity to such 
work, Webster’s definition is also something of a 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| Rough Rubble Mesonryconsistsof— 1st. Random 
rubble, set dry, as in moor and fic ld-fence walls. 
Examples may be seen in Cumberland, and in 
most mountainous districts. 
2nd. Random rubble, setin mortar. Example 
Fence walls, house walls, and other structures. 
3rd. Coursed rubble, set in mortar. Exam- 





cene- 
j rally the depth of ashlar, or single-stone quoins. 

| ith. Snecked rubile, set in mortar. Examples : 
Rubble stone having the faces “ snecked,” that is, 
the rough taken off so as to present a more even 
| surface, the beds remaining undressed. 

| Rubble masonry is also used as backing to many 
I varieties of masonry : the face of a wall, bridge- 
abutment, or other structure, may be of wallstone 
of block-in-course, or of ashlar, and the backing 
may be of rubble; or there may be two faces, with 
a tilling or “nearing” of rubble. 

Although “random rubble ” forms work of the 
rudest class, it is not certain that untutored men 
would construct it ; as considerable experience and 
skill are required to wall small unhewn stones in 
line on face, and in form. At present, there are 
districts in England, and in the British Isles gene- 
rally, where men are educated as “ random-rubble 
wallers,” and follow the practice as a distinct 
branch of trade, and cannot execute masonry in 
any other form. 


CYCLOPEAN MASONRY. 


This form of masonry seems to have been 


| . “ys . — 

|} adopted for military and for religious purposes by 
ne | the aborigines of countries wide apart. There are 
quarryman,” one who cuts the stone out of {remains of Cyclopean construction older than 


written history. Most known examples blend 
with myths, and are to be found in the deserts of 
India, of Asia, of Central America, and in Druidical 


| remains spread over Europe. | 


Cyclopean masonry is essentially barbaric,— | 
whether the stone be rough and unhewn, or hewn 
and squared, or hewn and fitted in angles and | 


| irregular forms. The temples of Egypt, of Palmyra, | 


and of Greece, may be exceptions ; but, like many | 
exceptions, confirm the rule. Masonry, in its! 
highest branches, consists in the art of construct- 
ing with small stones. Examples: the best abbeys | 
and cathedrals. Mr. Sharpe states that few stones 
in these grand and elaborate structures exceed a | 
cube of 2 feet square: most of the stones are of} 
less dimensions ; or such as a man could carry. 

The several forms of masonry most in use for | 
modern purposes may be specified as— 

Random rubble, set dry. 

Random rubble, set in mortar. 

Random rubble, set with quoins, joints, and 
architraves, and levelled in courses. 

Snecked rubble, generally set in courses. 

Rubble, with ashlar binders. 

Rubble, in alternate courses with bricks or with 
tiles. 

Flint rubble, whole or cut. 

Boulder or pebble rubble, ditto, ditto. 

Flint and pebbles are generally used with brick, 
tile, or stone quoins and courses. 

Slate rubble : this is set in horizontal courses, 
or in beds having an angle of 45 degrees, or at 
any intermediate angle, and examples may be 
found vertical. 

Herring-bone rubble: where flat-bedded stones 


are found, this example of masonry may be seen. | 
| The Romans frequently used it, not only for face 


bull.“ Mason, ‘a man whose occupation is to lay | work, but to back “squared wallstone;” or to 


bricks.” Full and correct definitions of architec- | 
tural and of civil engineering terms are required 
in most of our standard dictionaries. 

Masonry may be defined as the art of construct- 
ing with stone upon a plan or system calculated to 
insure durability. The structure may be a single 
fence wall of dry, random-rubble; or, it may be 
the most complicated and elaborately carved 
athedral. Betwixt these extremes there are many | 
varieties of masonry. vd 

Rough Rubble Masonry.—This class of work, 
whether set dry or in mortar, consists of stones 
of small dimensions upon which no labour has been 
bestowed, other than that necessary to raise the 
stones from the earth or quarry. Nostone should 


be larger than one man can lift; and a skilful | 


workman always finds a place for each stone after 
he has once taken it in hand. As defined by 
Johnson, “ A mason that makes a wall, meets with 
a stone that needs no cutting, and places it in his 
work.” 

Rough, or Random-rubble, Masonry may be set 
dry, or it may be set in mortar: set dry, it forms 
fence-walls, retaining-walls, and backing, to pre- 
vent the earth coming in contact with masonry or 
brickwork,—as behind retaining walls of rubble 
set in mortar, of coursed wallstone, of ashlar; or, 
to protect foundation walls from contact with clay, 
marl, or wet earth. 


form the “hearting” to their military walls. 
Intermediate betwixt true rubble and regular 
coursed wallstone, or ashlar, there are forms of 


| masonry in which stones are set irregularly, labour 


being required to produce irregularity. Much of | 


this class of work has neither economy, beauty, | 
| nor strength to recommend it. 


WALL-STONES SQUARED AND BEDDED. 

Coursed wall-stone, set dry. 

Coursed wall-stone, set in mortar. 

Rough-faced wall-stone. 

Pitch-faced wall-stone. 

Scabbled wall-stone. 

Punched wall-stone. 

Skutched wall-stone. 

Boasted wall-stone. 
There are other forms of finish for the face of 
| coursed wall-stones, and the beds and joints gene- 
| rally rise in finish to accord with the faces. That 
lis, “ rough-faced” or “ pitch-faced wall-stones”’ 
|will have beds and joints; “ rough-picked,” 


= punched,” or “ skutched off” wall-stones, have a! 
higher finish on the face, will have clean boasted 
| beds and joints. Coursed wall-stones vary in depth 


| up to 9 inches. 
have all the varieties as named for “ coursed wall- 
stone,” the difference consisting in dimensions 


‘ 


—_ 


Block-in-Course.—This form of masonry may | 
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alone. “ Block-in-course” may commence from 
; } + ad : . 
9 inches (the depth of each course) upwards, until 


it verges into “rough ashlar.’ The engineer or 
architect should, however, in all cases, specify the 


dimensions for coursed wall-stone and block-in- 


‘course, as also that which is to constitute the 


differences betwixt these and ashlar; and all the 
other varieties of masonry should be defined. 

Parp ints may consist of wall-stone, block-in- 
course, or ashlar. Stones of this denomination 
are used in walls, such as “battlements” or 
“parapets” to bridges. The faces may be rough, 
or rubbed, or of any intermediate grade of work- 
manship. 

Ashlar forms the main feature in true masonry. 
The stones are always set in true courses, and the 
depth may be from 12 inches to any available 
thickness. The beds and joints should always be 
chisel-dressed ; that is, dratted and boasted off. 

The varieties of finish for the face of ashlar are 
too numerous to deseribe. The work may be 
* rough-faced,” “ frosted,’ “ sparrow -pecked,” 
“rock-faced,” “drafted and picked,” or “punched” 
in a variety of ways, or “ diamonded,” or “ reticu- 
lated,” or “ rowed either horizontally, diagonally, 
r herring-bone.” There are varieties of “ drafted 
and hoasted work a “»xandom-tooled” and “ stroked 
te oling,” as also “rubhed ” (or “ polished ”) faces. 

Ashlar may also have all the varieties of rustic, 
from a plain chamfer, to the compound of fillet 
and segment. Examples: Somerset House, White- 
hall Chapel, Junior United Service Club, Terrace, 

Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, and numerous public 
and private buildings in the metropolis, and 
| throughout England. 

Sir Walter Scott, in “ Marmion,” describes most 
graphically a peculiar form of masonry :— 


** Still rises nnimpair’d below, 
The court-yard’s graceful portico 
Above its cornice, row and row 
Of fair-hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form.’’* 





DESIGNS FOR PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF 
THE 1851 EXHIBITION, 


A LIBERAL response has been made to the coms 


|mittee’s advertisement, in the shape of twenty- 


two large models and twenty-nine sets of drawings, 
which are now arranged in the Architectural 
Gallery of the South Kensington Museum.t Three 
of the drawings arrived after the 2nd of February, 


| and therefore, although exhibited, are not in com- 


| petition. One of these, marked “Concordia,” a 
foreign contribution, although unsuited for a 
monument of the nineteenth century, is a work of 
| great ability. The committee have printed a list 
lof the designs for the use of visitors, with brief 
| descriptions. On the present occasion we shall 
| not offer any opinion as to the comparative fitness 
lof the designs, but shall content ourselves with 
| giving a few particulars of some of them. 
| No.1, “Art and Industry,” is a large arehitec- 
{tural composition of Ionic columns, with emble- 
| matical figures of the four quarters of the globe 
jon the entablature, and above them figures of 
| Industry, Mechanism, Science, and Art, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Britannia. Within is a 
| statue of the Prince Consort, inspecting plan of 
| the Great Exhibition. 2. An architectural design, 
with groups in relief round the pedestal ; figures 
emblematical of the four quarters of the globe 
above, and surmounted by a figure of her Majesty 
holding the seeptre and globe. The modelling is 
full of spirit and skill, though roughly executed. 
| 3, marked “ Wide as the World,” probably foreign, 
‘is a column surmounted by a globe; the pedestal 
surrounded by a series of figures emblematical of 
Peace, Agriculture, Art, and Industry. At the 
iangles are emblematical figures of Germany, 
| Russia, Asia, Africa, Australia, America, Spain, 
| and Gaul, the whole linked together. Standing 
|on the pedestal is a figure with the inscription, 
|“ Hospes et Remuneratrix.” 5, “ Peace hath her 
| Victories,” isa Gothie memorial cross, with figures 
/on the steps. 6, “ Et, quasi cursores, vite lam- 
| pada tradunt,” is surmounted by a group sym- 
bolical of human progress. A wearied runner, 
| having ended his course, hands the torch of Life 
land Truth to a fresh and vigorous athlete, who is 
aspiring to bear it through a new career.” 8, . A 
pair of compasses, mallet, and clasped hands, is 
a structure, the aspect of which is partly Classical, 
partly Romanesque. At the angles are figures 
representing the four quarters of the earth, with 





* To be continued. 

+ The Memorial Committee are indebted to the com- 
| mittee of the Architectural Museum for permission to use 
| their gallery, as well as to the Lords of the Privy Council. 
The exhibition will be open to the public free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and on Monday evenings. On 
| Thursday and Friday, and on Wednesday evening, there 


' is a charge of 6d. fer admittance to the Museum. 
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has-reliefs above, aud a medallion of the Prince 
Consort ; the whole surmounted by a statue of 
England, in the person of the Queen. 

9, sae The E uth is the Lord’s, and the ST Tne v8 
thereof.’ marks an obelisk (with fountain), pro- 
posed to be of one block, on a base, with a figure 
in front holding an open book, on which the words 
of the motto are inscribed. 10 is a group of 
‘ustrative elements, suggested to be used in 
conjunction with the obelisk, if more money were 
obtained. And 11 is a second arrangement by the 
same artist, of obelisk, sculpture, and a fountain. 

Jrawings No. 27 on the screen show other arrange- 
nents. 

12, * Here stood the Great Ewhihition,’ a 
granite obelisk 80 or 100 feet high, with bronze 
eculptures, ‘“ These last aim at giving the com- 
vlete thought of the Exhibition in four sculpture 
phrases. Facing the east and west sides on the 
pedestal are severally statues of Peace and In- 
dustry,—each pointing to the ground consecrated 
by the great event:— Peace as expressing the 
atmosphere in which alone Labour produces freely 
ind abundantly,—and Industry, as indicating the 
fruits which Labour yields to Peace. On the re- 
vaining sides are relievi groups ; in one of which 
figures of Art, Manufactures, and Commerce sug- 
gest the universality of the produce, and in the 
other figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
represent the universality of the field.” 

14, 15, and 16, are three designs under the 
same motto, “ Civilizalion;” the first has a pedestal 
surrounded by four figures seated on a base, em- 
blematical of the Fine Arts, Raw Materials, Manu- 
factures, and Machinery ; the whole composition 
surmounted by a tigure of Britannia. The second 
is an architectural composition with bas-reliefs in 
the pedestal, symbolizing the four divisions into 
which the Exhibition was divided ; the whole sur- 
mounted by a statue of Civilization. The third is 
a colossal figure, the Genius of Civilization pro- 
claiming the Great Exhibition. The statue is 
seated on a rock, to admit of the introduction of 
plants and water. 18, marked 
“ Nurse of Art, the city reared, 

In heauteous pride, her fower-enc ircled head,” 
has on the base four statues,—the Prince Consort, 
Victory, Slumbering War, and the Angel of Peace; 
the whole surmounted by a statue symbolical of 
London. In 19, “ Laborare est Orare,” the base 
is surmounted by two figures leaning against the 
pedestal,—the Genius of Industry and the Genius 
of Britain. On the summit is a statue of the 
Prince Consort. 20, “ Let us honour and dignify 
Labour,” is a massive composition, with bas-reliets 
round the base, emblematical of the Fine Arts, 
Machinery, Raw Materials, and Manufactures, 
with inscriptions. On the summit is a statue 
representing Industrial Science, 21, a For Pos- 
terity,” is a vight-lined structure, surrounded by 
water, with names inscribed on the frieze, and 
displaying numerous jets of water. 

No, 22, “ One iia the Race for Fame,” is a beau- 
tifully proportioned composition, surmounted by 
a figure of Britannia, and surrounded by four 
seated figures, emblematical of the four quarters 
of the globe, Europe (with sheathed sword en- 
twined with flowers), Asia, Africa, and America,- 

a young Britannia. 

We come now to the drawings :—22, “ Plucked,” 
suggests an obelisk of glass, with figures in bas- 
relief, round a base, representing the various 
nations contributing to the Exhibition, with a 
figure of her Majesty en one side of the pedestal, 
above. 24, “ Attain the Object,” shows by two 
drawings a column and ornamented basement The 
column is surmounted by a figure of Britannia. 
The figure in front of the base represents Peace, 
25, “ Art is the Thermometer of Civilization,” is 
attached to five remarkably well-executed draw- 
ings, setting forth a scientific, artistic, and indus- 
trial congress hall, in the form of a transparent 
globe, at the end of the Serpentine, surrounded 
vy water. 

26. « Beautiful and Rational Architecture 
(like the preceding, the work of a foreign artist), 
sets forth by twelve drawings and a small model 
of detail, “a triumphal gailery of industry and 
the fine arts,” in iron, decorated with colour and 
gilding. The amount of labour expended on this 
set of drawings is very remarkable. 

The design 28, inscribed ‘“ Idea,” proposes to 
mark the site of the Exhibition building by a 
fountain and flower-garden, and by a level cause- 
way frou Hyde-park-corner planted with forest 
trees, to bring the Kensington site practically 
nearer to London. As this design is not likely to be 
selected as the memorial we shall not be departing 
from the course we determined on, by saying there 
is a good “ Idea” which should not be lost sight 
of. 29 “ Achilles,” uses a monumental column or 


! tower, with coloured materials. 31,“ Architectura 


aulem constat, ¥e.” is a Monumental composition, 
from abroad, surmounted by a statue emblematic 
of England. In niches, on the second story, are 
figures of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, and 
the Fine Arts. 34, “ Pax ef amica Quies,” is an 
elaborate fountain, with emblematic figures. 30, 
“ When Beauty ’s the Prize, what Mortal fears 
dying?” comprises a square pillar on pedestal, 
surmounted by a figure of Britannia, surrounded 
by smaller pillars bearing inscriptions. In 37 we 
have an elaborate gothic monumental cross. 
No. 38, “ YUatters of We ight require ( ‘onsideration,” 
is a colossal figure symbolical of Enterprise, on a 
pedestal: the whole composition, as to height 
and width, coming within the outline of the 
transept of the Great Exhibition building. No. 39, 
* Do all to the Glory of God,” a statue of her 
Majesty the Queen, on granite pedestal ; and 40, 
* No Monopoly for Stone, 4c.” suggests a monu- 
mental column in iron, with emblematic figures. 
In 41, the column (surmounted by a globe) is to 
be of glass and iron. The author of No. 44, “ Ad/ 
Effort for all,” suggests a fountain of glass sur- 
mounted by a globe. 45, Ewxtremum pudeat re- 
diisse,’ gives, in three drawings, a monumental 
tower with coloured materials and emblematic 
tigures. 

Her Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort saw the designs on Monday 
morning last. 





THE MOTTO SYSTEM IN COMPETITION. 

Sir,—I am a contributor to the competition for the 
Memorial of °51, and I had hoped that the fallacy of 
**mottoes ”? would have been exploded on this occasion. 
That it is a fallacy hardly needs comment, it is so well 
known. It is like the mock modesty of the Venus de 
Medici, that pretends to conceal what it knows it does 
not! Half a day after all the designs are sent in on these 
eccasions, it is well known whose all the principal ones 
are. The style of the works is sufficient to show this, in 
most cases, to the profession ; but how can there be any 
real concealment where the artists themselves attend to 
arrange and set up contributions ? 

For my part, I do not believe the persons usually ap- 
pointed for judges are likely to be biassed by names, or by 
knowing who are the authors of the designs, but if there 
be any collusion between the competitors and the judges, 
which the motto system appears to contemplate, it is just 
as easy toin inuate that ‘‘ Dum Spiro Spero ’’ or ** Palmam 
qui meruit ferat’’? means me, as to give my own name of 
John Jones or Richard Smith! 


Also, | verily believe that if all the names were at | 


once affixed, as I think they should be from the first, it 
would be rather to the advantage than to the disadvan- 


tare of the less known aspirants in this respect; and that | 


i there existed a biassing feeling in any direction with 
the judges, it would rather be to Jet a young man or 
anew name have achance. As it is, on these occasions, 
the best known names among the contributions are from 
the first, or shortiy become, known. If this is the case, 
surely it is fairer for all parties to stand in this respect on 
the same level! 

Besides—what has the author of a rejected work for all 


Ac, 


consequence is, that there is very little to be 
observed concerning the houses of Stamboul. 
beyond the fact that they are ‘ery slightly con. 
structed of thin scantlings of oak, nailed together, 
boarded outside with fir, and painted red. The 
upper stories project, and are supported by curved 
strutts, the ends of which are sometimes moulded. 
But we should have a very wrong idea of these 
houses if we imagine they are anything like those 
which have come down to our own time in England 
and France, from the fourteenth and _ fifteenth 
centuries, for these latter, built of solid oak, and 
put together with wooden pins, count their age 
by centuries ; but a Stamboul house, on the con- 
trary, if not burnt down in ten years, will perhaps 
last for sixty years. I saw but very few interiors, 
but, from what I did see, it is evident that in past 
times at least a Turkish room must have been a 
very beautiful object. The ceiling was boarded, 
and upon it a pattern was formed by nailing on 
small pieces of moulded wood ; both these and the 
interstices were coloured and gilt. The upper 
part of the windows (which were generally all 
grouped at one end of the room) had stained 
glass, like that in the mosque of Suleiman, but, 
of course, of a smaller pattern, and with less pro- 
jection of mullions. In this case, also, the outer 
and inner glazing were only about 6 inches apart. 
The lower part was single glazed and opened 
inwards, being provided with shutters. A board 
projected at the junction of the upper and lower 
parts of the windows, both on the inside and out- 
side,—the former to support the curtains, the 
latter to keep off the rain. One house I saw at 
Pera had all the woodwork coloured and gilt. The 
furniture was completed by rich carpets, divans, 
and even shawls, hung upon the walls. 

I say was, for I am told that all the old fashions 
are rapidly going out, and that the Turks delight 
in furniture and clocks from France, and printed 
cottons from Manchester, and even neglect their 
own incomparable carpets for those of England 
and France, which, however good they may be in 
their fabric, are more than equivocal in ‘their 
patterns. 

The Stamboul of the Middle Ages must have 
been a glorious city, rich in colour. At present 
there are just sufficient remains to enable an anti- 
tiquary to recompose it; but a few years hence 
everything will have disappeared, and the city 
will have become as dull as Paris or London. 

If we may believe the plates in Grelot’s work, 
the Stamboul of the seventeenth century presented 


/a mass of pinnacles, minarets, &e. equal to that 


presented by any of the cities of the Middle Ages. 
He tells us that the Sultan’s caiques or boats were 


| all coloured and gilded, even to the oars. I have 


his pains, but that the public should know he did it? and | 


it will never attract so much attention in a miscellaneous 
exhibition as it does on an occasion to which it is special. 
As to there being the least disgrace or professional detri- 
ment in its being known that one is the author of a rejected 
design, that is fortunately quite out of the question. 
Public feeling is far too liberal for that. Indeed, it is very 
frequent for the public altogether to decline indorsing the 
judgment ofthe judges: and it isa very common occurrence 


designs, not noticed, to that which may have obtained the 
prize. Surely, then, is it not better for those whose ideas 
may be esteemed by the public to have the professional 
advantage of having their names known? 


comes in to judge the judges; and why should not it and 
the rejected competitor liave the advantage of knowing 
and being known, as to who are the authors of the best- 
liked designs? The public ought to know, and the artists 
to be known. And as to any advantage from the at- 
tempted concealment of names, as regards superior fair- 
ness in selection, that, as I have said, I believe to be 
a wholly erroneous idea. Indeed, the motto system may 
be likened to the pasteboard visor of the Knight of 
La Mancha, a pseudo protection, which it is only due to 
the openness of the British character to discard altogether 
from the ‘* head and front ’’ of those occasions. 
A CONTRIBUTOR, 

It must be unnecessary for us to say that we fully 
» in these views. Our correspondent but repeats 
what we have already said on other occasions, 


* x 








ARCHITECTURAL EXPERIENCES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

THERE is not much to be said concerning the 
external appearance of the domestic architecture 
of Stamboul. From the various fires we read of 
in history, 1 think it may be safely concluded that 
the common houses of the city always were built 
of wood. In the present day, so frequent are the 
fires that it is seldom a fortnight elapses without 
one. The three tirst questions asked of a morning 
by one inhabitant of another are: “ What is the 
exchange?” “Who is prime minister?” and 
“Where was the fire last night?” For the 
exchange is always going up, the minister is always 
going out, and the fires are always going on. The 


* Read by Mr. William Burges at the Architectural 


| Exhibition. See p. 88, ante. 





no doubt but that the prevailing Turkish colour 
was red, as we even see it at the present day. 
Another glimpse of past times is afforded us by 
the collection of the costumes of the ancient janis- 


|saries, preserved in a marble kiosque in the 


grounds of the Seraglio. Nothing can be more 
gorgeous than these wooden figures of warriors 


ver nce | ¢lothed in the actual dresses ; it is astonishiag how 
with those who visit these exhibitions to prefer various | 


much they resemble in physiognomy the Turks 
depicted in the “ Abiti Antique ” of Andrea Ver- 


cellio, and it is equally difficult to recognise them 


Judges in these cases are not final judges. The public | the present apparently mild and apathetic 


soldiers in European uniform. 

The ladies and the clergy are almost the only 
classes which have entirely preserved the ancient 
costuine, and there are few sights more picturesque 
than to see a group of women clad in every 
imaginable colour. Their walking-dresses and 
veils are not unlike those worn by the ladies of the 
thirteenth century ; but the men, on the contrary, 
wear dull-looking European trousers and coats, 
and hardly appear as yet to have completely 
mastered the management of the buttons. As 
they live in a hot climate, where the head and 
eyes require to be sheltered from the sun, they 
have disused the turban, and replaced it by a fez 
of a bright red colour, of course without eny brim ; 
but then again they carry a gingham umbrella, 
generally of the “Gamp” description, which gives 
them the appearance of great respectability ; and 
for the same reason that the fez has been adopted, 
the more advanced delight in patent leather boots, 
exceedingly comfortable on a hot day for walking 
upon a pavement consisting of large round blocks 
of stone about the size of a man’s head, with very 
wide interstices, so that the walker is sure to slip 
into dust or water, or a fine stiff’ mud. 

The interior of the Seraglio has nothing that 1 
saw deserving of notice; the whole is redolent of 
the days of Lady Wortley Montague, and Euro- 
pean upholsterers, The most amusing thing of 
all is the Sultan’s picture gallery, consisting of 
illuminated ciphers of his name and titles, tege- 
ther with very funny drawings, apparently by 
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native artists; of men-of-war, and steamboats, | either by the bridge of boats or by caique. The 
with all the guns going off, and with a most | first plan is very fatiguing on account of the 
liberal allowance of smoke, The collection is | crowd, the horses, and the footway, some of the 
completed by some coarse lithographs of the cap- | planks of the latter standing wp about 3 inches 
ture of the brigand, the brigand’s death, &c,; in| above the others. In fact, whether in Pera, 
fact, the civilization of the Turks is very like | Galata, Stamboul, or on the bridge, a passenger 
their costume. You will see a man with an enor- | never walks—he hops or jolts himself from one 
mous turban, a long beard and pipe, and a furred | stone to another. If a boat be taken, the passage 
pelisse, finished off with a pair of white stockings, is more easy, but considerably more dangerous, 
and costermonger’s hoots, inasmuch as the caiques, having no keel, are ex- 

The great attraction of Stamboul to strangers | ceedingly liable to be overset by the swell of the 
is the bazaar—a collection of passages, covered almost numberless steam-boats which are con- 
with a stone barrel vault. On each side are tinually going out or coming in to moor at the 
wooden erections, like very large wardrobes, bridge Almost the only traces of the old Turkish 
only they open in the middle horizontally. The art are now to be found in the carving on the 
merchant, when he comes to business, after un- | inside of these boats; it is true, it is very often 
locking, pulls up the upper half of the doors, in the Lady Wortley Montague style, but occa- 
which forms a sort of canopy over his head, and sionally one sees interlaced geometrical patterns, 
can be used for the suspension of choice articles. and, in one instance, | discovered a decidedly 
He also lets down the lower half, until it is Arabie pair of lions, each with a paw raised, 
supported by some posts in the ground, and then regarding a conventional tree in the middle. The 
sits down upon it, surrounded by his wares.| whole arrangement was exactly like what we see 
This is only one description of shop, for their| on the few textile fabrics of the Middle Ages, 


developments are very numerous, Sometimes principally of Sicilian manufacture, which have | 


they open at the side — sometimes they open come down to us. Another curious resemblance 
both horizontally and vertically; in fact, there was, that these lions had conventional ornaments 
is no end to the contrivances. Sometimes the on their haunches. I made inquiry, and found 
bazaar has an aisle on each side; in this case | that the artist really was a Turk, and I do think 
there is of course an arcade, supported by pil- that there would be some hope for them yet, in 
lars, and the aisles are covered by quadrupartite an artistic point of view, if they were only let 
ribless groining Both the capitals of the pillars | alone. 

and the groining, which is a parallelogram on From Stamboul our caique has transported us 
plan, very strongly resemble the arcades on either to Galata. Now, what Oxford is to England, 
sides of the streets of Padua. The shops in the | Nuremberg to Germany, or Assisi to Italy, Galata 
bazaar, with three aisles, are bond fide vaulted is to the East, viz. an almost perfect city of the 
rooms, on each side of the aisle wall, with a Middle Ages. Again, like all Mediwval commu- 
door and window opening into it. The bazaars’ nities, the inhabitants had a more than doubtful 
are the great depots for merchandize. Thus story of their descent. As the Britons and 
there is the drug bazaar, the slipper bazaar, &c. | Paduans were the descendants of the Trojans, so 
The trades are generally congregated in one the inhabitants of Galata claimed descent from 
street, as with us in the Middle Ages. Thus/| the companions of the renowned Brennus who 
near the mosque of Sultan Suleiman, there is a | destroyed Rome. They were Galatians, hence 
row of sheds, tenanted by the makers of ink- | Galata. Some even went so far as to assert that 


stands and penholders. Near that of Bayazid,| they alone were the Galatians to whom the} 


another occupied by the braziers. The mosques, | Apostle of the Gentiles wrote his epistle. More 
indeed, appear to be the eentre of civil and | sober authors, however, tell us that the name 
religious life. This system of aggregating the | simply signifies a place where milk is sold. 
members of one trade, has of course the disad- | Although a suburb in the time of Justinian, it 
vantage of making you go to some distance | owes its importance to the Genoese who settled 


of antiquity being a few carved strings, evidently 
of Byzantine workmanship; the church itself has 
been entirely rebuilt. The modern churches do 
not show at all; a passenger might pass them 
fifty times, and never know that they were 
churches. The great Armenian church, built only 


afew years ago, is surrounded by an immensely 








high stone wall, secured by iron deors. In fact, 
it has been the policy of the Turks to make the 
Christians hide their churches as wuch as possible; 
but it is to be hoped that that day at least has 
gone by. 

Nothing can be more effeetive, but at the same 
time more severe, than the houses built by the 
merchants of Galata: with the exception of the 
corbels, I do not think that a single yard of 
moulding could be found in the whole of them. 
The oldest house is the former Palazzo de] Po- 
desta, with round arches, and a very few remains 
of Byzantine ornament inside. This building is 
evidently anterior to the Latin conque st. The ordi- 
nary houses, which are probably all posterior to 
the destruction of the city by the Venetians, have 
their upper stories supp wted on massive corbels ; 
; sometimes these corbels are far apart and sup- 
port arches which take the wall of the first 
story. Now, as in by far the majority of 
cases, there is no superincumbent weight to 
keep down the tails of the corbels, recourse has 
been had to iron bars, which are passed through 
them, having been fixed previously to a course of 
masonry a good distance down the walls. The 
expedient has been perfectly successful, for in very 
few cases did I find that the corbels had given. 
Another peculiarity is, that generally the first 
story does not project parallel with the ground 
iloor, but at an angle with it, so as to get a window 
at the end to look down the street. ‘The walls are 
sometimes built with layers of brick and stone, 
| with very wide tuck joints. Thus the height of 
| the brick will be 1 inch, that of the joint 2 inches, 
and that of the stone from 3 to 5 or 8 inches. Occa- 
| sionally a brick is placed between each stone, or 
| there are two courses of brick to one of stone. 
The mortar is what is nowadays called corazan, 
composed of lime and pounded brick, but with the 
addition of small pieces of linen when used as an 
external cement for the whole wall, The tuck joints 
formed of this cement received a one-eighth point- 





whenever you want an article, but at the same | here during the Latin occupation. When the} ing of fine marble lime; the bricks themselves, 


time the purchaser enjoys the advantages of com- | Greek dynasty was restored, they held it as a fief 
petition, and he ean go all down the street in- | from the emperors. Then they alternately assisted 
quiring the price, and examining the article at | and bullied their benefactors, but having no forti- 
each shop. fications, were obliged to knock under, until at 

Another remarkable feature in Stamboul is the | last, happening to be on the right side against the 
number of fountains, of all shapes and sizes, from | Venetians, the latter burnt the town. The con- 
a simple arch on a wall, with a boarding above to | sequence was, that the Genoese got permission to 
keep off the sun, to the elaborate affair, like that | fortify it. Then they increased it with more for- 
near the Seraglio gate, consisting of a square tifications. Then they got the whole of the trade 


edifice, with circular towers at the angles, closed | of the Black Sea into their hands. And when the | 
with grilles. The use of these towers is to enable | emperor refused them a farther space to be forti- | 


a person outside (generally a dervish) to supply | fied, the entire population turned out and worked 
cups of water te the passers-by. The more im- | at the walls, and inclosed the space without his 
portant fountains are generally covered with a permission; in fact, they went on very much as 
coating of marble, and decorated all over with | the East-India Company did in India during the 
most delicate surface ornament, This is some-| last century. I am afraid their conduct during 
times conventional, sometimes natural. Where in | the siege by the Turks will not bear examination. 
Western art we should use figures to break up the | History accuses them of trying to make a separate 
monotony, the Turks employed representations | treaty with Mohammed, and with neglecting to in- 
of vases, filled with flowers, or dishes with fruit: | tercept his ships when they were hauled over 
a very clever ornament is made of a dish of pears. dry land from the Bosphorus to the Golden 
Now these fountains, when earved in stone, were Horn. However, Mohammed dismantled their for- 
coloured and gilt all over; but when of marble, | tifications; and of the three parts into which the 
had only a little gilding and very little colour | walls divide Galata, one is now entirely inhabited 
indeed; for the Turks, like the artists of the | by the Turks. 
Middle Ages, and like the Greeks (who, by the} The walls are even at the present day exceed- 
way, were far more Medieval than we are) when ingly perfect ; they are about 8 feet thick at bot- 
they had a beautiful material, liked to show it, tom, and 6 feet at top, where a broad space is 
and did not cover it with a thick coating of paint, got by means of arches supported on corbels. 
so as to hide it altogether, as some would persuade Many of these corbels are fragments of ancient 
us the architects of the Parthenon did. The eaves | columns, showing the haste of their erection. All 
of these fountains have a great projection, are parts of the walls contain inscriptions, with coats 
boarded, and decorated with painting. The roof) of arms, telling us the date of the building, so that 
is composed of a series of domes. The most! their whole history might thus be collected. The 
beautiful of the fountains are to be found, | walls are flanked at short distances by square and 
firstly, outside the Seraglio; secondly, at the | round towers. The most conspicuous of all was 
Pera side of the second bridge; and thirdly, | the large tower placed on the highest point, and 
at Tophana. The second is, I think, the | forming the citadel. 
most perfect; the last has had all its domes re-| Within the walls the most observable thing is 
moved and replaced by a flat roof with a neat | the immense number of old stone houses. As to the 
compo parapet, and cast-iron railing, exactly the | churches they have entirely disappeared ; the ouly 
same as you would see placed over the back | exceptions are, first, St. Peter’s, which preserves 
premises of a linendraper in Tottenham-court- | j¢s entrance gateway, probably of the time of the 
road ; so that it is very evident that the Turksare | [atin occupation, judging from the mouldings 
really becoming civilized, now that they are spoil- | which are almost French. The central tower is 
ing their public monuments. | also original: all the rest of the church, having 
lhe fountains in the courts of the mosques are | suffered by fire, was repaired by the liberality of 
generally inclosed in a sort of iron grille spring- | Louis the Fourteenth of France, The other church 
ing from the top of their lowest basin. Over all is | has also a square tower, with a stunted spire 
a dome, supported by pillars and an arcade, | covered with lead. Upon close inspection it ap- 


From Stamboul we can cross over to Galata} pears that it is now a mosque, the only remains 


being of bad colour and quality, were painted with 
a mixture of lime and red earth 
| Sometimes the house was entirely plastered over, 
‘and covered with tuck joints of the marble lime, 
imitating masonry. In this case the plaster was 
| painted of a greyish colour, and the joints left 
| white. In another the plaster was left white, and 
| the joints painted light red, or the marble lime was 
| reddened by a little pounded brick being added ; 
but in both these cases certain courses had bright 
red colour applied between the tuck joints, which 
were made to assume an ornamental shape, so that 
‘these courses did duty for moulded strings. 

The examples just mentioned, as well as thos: 
in Italy, where ornaments are procured by putting 
two different coats of plaster one upon the other, 
and scraping away the upper in certain parts, show 
what can be done even with plaster. 1 am afraid 
that ugly buildings are referable to the architect 
or the client, rather than to the material, however 
vile it may be. 

The roofs of these houses are always formed of 
tiles, placed upon a few spars: these latter are 
supported upon the high, square, domical brick 
vault, which invariably covers the upper reoms. 
The vault does not go up to a point, but butts up 
against an oblong, flat slab of stone, which forms 
the key. 

‘The windows are simply two horizontal and two 
vertical travertine stones, with square jambs. 
Above is a discharging arch, set about 1) or 2 
inches back from face of wall. A double row of 
tiles placed on the estrados bring the superincum- 
bent wall to the ceneral surtace, and, like the 
moulding we observed in a similar situation at 
Stamboul, does duty as a label. oP 

Everv window is defended by a wrouglt-1ron 
grille. "The do« rways are 2s } lain as the w indow S, 
having segmental arches sunk back an inch from 
the general surface, in the same manner as the 
discharging arch of the windows. should 
mention that these latter are generally four- 
centered, while those of the doorways are seg- 
mental Only one seulptured figure remains, a 
small bas-relief in the High-street, representing 


I 
ll 


St. George, in Bysantine costume. 

Now, in Galata and Stamboul, but more espe- 
cially in Tophana and the older parts of Pera, 
there are to be found an immense number of 
pierced iron door-rings and knockers of a most 
Mediwval shape. I must confess that 1 am per- 
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E. Walnut-wood. 











A. Ebony. This does not form a panel of itself, but is inlaid into a panel of walnut wood. 
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fectly puzzled to account for them. Some of my 
friends have suggested that they were Genoese 
importations : for my own part, I am rather il- 
clined to believe that they are of native manu- 
facture, considering how very Medieval the 
Eastern metal-work is, even in the present day. 

Concerning Tophana, little need be said beyond 
that it contains the great landing-place for all 
building materials, excepting wood, The red 
pipe-bowls are made there; and I have before 
mentioned the fountain. 


with that of its neighbour with a tie rod. 

3. The houses at Galata teach one that a very 
excellent effect can be got without the employ- 
g; 

the corbels, many of which are simply rounded. 

1. That with a good artist even plaster can be 
made to look well. 

5. That the present state of coloured decora- 
tion among the Turks teaches us how important 





| it is to be surrounded by beautiful colours, such | 


ment of a single moulding, except on the edges of 


The slave-trade also flourishes at Tophana,| as costume and hangings; for, although not a 


if it be diminished, or if its capital be connected | spandrils, soffits of the arches, vaults and domes ; 


and on which are the subjects and ornaments, The 
mosaics of St. Mark’s may be roughly divided into 
the Byzantine of the Atrium and the Church, of 
about the date 1100; those of the Baptistery of 
1350; those of the Chapter House and some seat- 
tered pieces of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen. 
turies. The best mosaics are in that part of the 
Atrium at right angles to the Piazza (when I say 
the best, I mean as to the ornaments and the ge. 
neral effect of colour, but I do not attempt to cri- 
ticise the pictures as works of art): the wall is 





witness the numerous Circassians, who, I believe, | nation of artists, while they wore a coloured cos- | filled with subjects in horizontal strips, and the 


are often the relatives of the ladies on sale.|tume their decoration was well coloured, it has 
When I say the slave-trade flourishes, I do) changed very much for the worse with their 
not mean to assert that it takes place publicly, costumes, 

for the Sultan has prohibited it in an edict, begin-| From the stained-glass and ancient work gene- 
ning, ‘* Whereas all men are born free ;” but it} rally ome perceives the excellent patterns pro- 
still goes on in a private manner, as will always | duceable by the putting of one pattern or diaper 
be the ease, where there is a demand for an} on the other, 


article, and purchasers willing to give large prices, 

Pera, the last division of Constantinople, may 
brietiy be deseribed as containing nothing good, 
except the hotel. It is almost exclusively inha- 
hited by Europeans, whom, with a few honourable 
exceptions, no one would wish to select as the re- 
presentative men of their respective nationalities. 
Pera, indeed, as to its inhabitants at the present 
day, perfectly answers to the description given by 
Gibbon of the Latin inhabitants of Jerusalem 


during the time it was held by the Crusaders, Its 


architecture is for the most part upon a par with 


its inhabitants; in fact, it is the most disagreeable 


city to inhabit, it was ever my lot to come across, 
It likewise enjoys the reputation in‘eommon with 
all Constantinople, of being the most expensive 
place in Europe after St. Petersburg, the principal 
difference being that in the latter eapital you do 
get something for your money, but in Pera every 
article is both dear and bad, 

The eost of building must be put down at at 
least one-half as much again as in England; for 
not only are building materials very much more 
expensive, but every artizan is paid at least five 
shillings a day, and does hardly one-half the 
work of an Englishman. Most Europeans here 
lose a portion of their energy when they have 
been any time in the country, the only excep- 
tion that I knew of being our Ambassador. 

The principal buildings at Pera are the Russian, 
French, and English embassies. 

The Russian is a very large and plain affair 
built between the years 1836 and 1843, by M. 
Fossati. It is constructed of rough blocks of the 
Macricue limestone, plastered over. The cost was 
40,0001. The architect informed me that now-a- 
days it would take three times that sum to 


And, lastly, from the whole city generally, that 
the very thick walls to keep out the heat, and 
tie rods to bind them together in case of earth- 
quakes, are the just requisites for building well in 
a hot climate. 

The accompanying engravings will explain 
themselves. 





ON COLOUR AS APPLIED TO 
ARCHITECTURE.* 
THIRTY years ago it would have been necessary 
|to establish a continuous series of proofs, from 
| the red-cheeked ships of Homer to the painted 
| ceilings of Hampton Court or Whitehall, to obtain 
|a hearing on the subject of colour when applied 
| to architecture. Indeed, a very few years since 
| people could with difficulty be brought to listen 
| with patience to any account of that which they 
| firmly believed never existed; and if a few, more 
| learned or more credulous than the rest, lent an 
| ear to some antiquary’s account of the traces of 





} 
architecture had been coloured as barbarous: nor 


towards a delight in beauty of colour had been 


religiously rooted out, and for more than a cen- | 


tury the very feeling was looked on as a wicked 
and degrading indulgence ; and consequently the 





cient excuse for calling any people barbarous who 
‘had used such decoration. At present publie 
opinion has changed, and it would be waste of 
time to attempt to prove that which is allowed on 
| all hands, that in almost every age preceding our 
/own, buildings were painted. The question is no 
longer, Did the Greeks and Romans, Egyptians 


| painting on a building, they made up for their | 
| foreed belief by setting down all ages in which | 


were they to be blamed, for every tendency | 


coloured objects which met their eyes were a suffi- | 


rect it. : “ nae 
sea 'and Moors, paint their buildings and statues? but, 


The French palace, by no means so large, and w : . . ec aoa 
built in 1838 and 1845, is faced with Malta stone, —" _ . ag “= sa "ie: : 


a material by no means to be praised for resisting | 


the damp : indeed, parts of the carving are already In applying the eolours great technical skill 


nation ne . : , was required: besides producing a general com- 
ring of the Henan wo popular Pras | eas wich Nothing fended the ye, andi 
under the régime of Louis Phili : The France’ which each part was harmonious, the artist had 
soe 9 souls Philippe, amount to yse his experience in varying the tones, &e. 
was 35,0002, . ae . 
a weed a | when at a great height, separating those colours 
The English palace is in much better taste,’ which he did not wish to blend, by a white or 
being taken fiom the Florentine edifices; but black line, and making all in harmony with the 
inasmuch as these latter were meant to be seen background, and in such relation to it that the 
from a narrow street, while the building under whole might form a composition ; without which 
consideration is in the midst of a garden, it natu- jt would have been a failure, as the background 
rally loses some little of its effect. The material formed the largest mass of colour in the building. 
is the very soft limestone from St. Stefano, known It is for this reason that I prefer grouping the 
as the Azattee stone; it is tolerably durable when different kinds of painting with reference to the 
well chosen, and placed in a dry situation, but background, instead of arranging them according 
always liable to perish in parts facing the north. | to dates, or forming them into derivative groups. 
The Sultan’s palace at Dolma Bagdche, near The grounds may be divided into pure and mixed ; 
Pera, is a most wonderful produetion, the details pure where the ground is entirely of one colour, 
seemingly being taken from those impossible which includes the gold, the blue, and the white: 
French lithographs which profess to be aids tothe mixed where the ground is in pieces or patches of 
designing of jewellery. The architect is an Arme- different colours. I propose to give a sli 
nian,—the Turks, as a general rule, preferring to sketch of the kind of decoration used in some 
emplgy them to Europeans. I was informed that good example of each style; then to see what we 
witil a few years back the Armenian architects know about colour; and afterwards to pass some 
used to draw their plans upon a most Medixval of the more important examples in review, and 
system, viz. placing an elevation of a door or find out whether the colouring is entirely arbi- 
window on the place shown for it on the plan. trary, or whether it appears to follow any law, 
Did time permit I might add one or two others I have taken St. Mark’s at Venice as the 
of my architectural experiences at Constantinople, example of a gold back-ground. The pavement is 
but this notice has already run to a much greater of marble mosaic, covered with all sorts of pat- 
length than I expeeted. I will now conclude by terns, scrolls, and animals; the walls (as high as 
briefly reeapitulating a few things which I think the caps of the columns) are of polished marble, 
I learnt there. principally of a dark grey, brown, or red colour: 
1. ‘Theis teach ws the importance of the columns are either of polished marble, granite, 
neal hr ccc. in certain places, and not to porphyry: the foliage of the capitals is gold on 
distribute it over the whole surface, and thereby “ blue or red ground; and above is the gold 
cut up all breadth of effect. ° mosaic, which covers the whole of the walls, 
2. That where a column is wanted to do real) .* Froma paper read by Mr. George Aitchison, jun. B.A. 
work it should be massive, and not like a tobacco- at the ordinary general meeting of the Royal Institute of 


7 , British Architects, Dec. 14, 1857. For report of tl is 
— ‘ . 3 , See ; 9 + Shy Sears 1e dis- 
pipe, and that this column will not look the worse | cussion which ensued upon it, see p. 730, a. XV. ay 





| vaults and domes are treated in the same way, 
| except that the centre of each dome has generally 
a star or flower: the pendentives are sometimes 
| filled with a figure or subject, and sometimes with 
a circle containing a portrait, with Byzantine orna- 
| ment running into the angles: the ribs have figures 
or heads in panels with ornanient between, or are 
entirely covered with interlacing ornament: the 
outer edge of the ribs is treated like a bead, and 
| ornamented with flowers or zigzags, and a zigzag 
| pattern is generally put above the string and the 
| cornice of the domes. The general effect is that 
of a pale greenish grey, without any spot standing 
out or grating harshly on the eye: nearly all the 
figures and drapery are of a pale tint, weaker in 
tone than the ground, and the separation of the 
subjects is generally effected by masses of dark 
produced by black writing or by dark bands, The 
tone of the gold, though low, is generally nearer 
white than black ; and, consequently, where great 
distinctness of outline is required, black lines are 
' used, and even black and white together, to ren- 
der the line more cutting; but where the outline 
\is not required to be so very distinct, such as on 
‘light edges, Indian red is generally used (as 
‘nothing destroys purity of colour so much as a 
prevalence of black lines): if the colour is white, 
it is outlined with blue, and in very many cases a 
simple white edge is used. We must not confound 





/a practice with a necessity, and though painters 
and mosaic-workers very frequently used a black 
_ outline it was merely from their habit of drawing 
‘an outline, and then working up to it. That | 
might be the more certain of this, I have examined 
a large quantity of the gold tissues of India, and 
I find that by far the larger part is not outlined 
| at all, and that when they are outlined, the darker 
colours only have a black, and the lighter ones a 
red outline. 

In the Baptistery at St, Mark’s, we find the 
ornaments of a different character from that of 
the other parts, the drawing being more vigorous 
and more Roman than Byzantine in feeling, but 
the colouring rather inferior: the draperies and 
‘ornaments are no longer lighter in tone than the 
gold ground, but are generally darker: the edges 
| of the arch and wall ribs, the lines above the cor- 
‘nice of the domes, &c.,—that is to say, the smaller 
| ornamental members,—are generally on a black 
| ground with a very large pattern (the main body 
of the rib being white): the draperies are covered 
with enormous diapers, and are in some cases black 
‘and white in huge patches, so that the whole effect 
‘ceases to be perfect as a composition, the white 

and black catching the eye: the only piece of 
good colouring is on a wall rib in blue and gold ; 
the blue a very deep shade, nearly approaching 
a blue black, and the pattern very much resem- 
bling one of the best at Pompeii. The Renais- 
sance mosaics are generally greatly inferior to 
those previously mentioned: the artists of that 
period, though too well satistied with themselves 
to learn a lesson from the old mosaics, were 
yet obliged to use the old ground to make their 
pictures match with those around; hence deep 
shadows and dark back grounds could not be 
introduced: of the use of pale but brilliant 
colours they knew nothing, so they made the 
drapery generally deeper in tone than the gold, 
and got great staring masses of colour that offend 
the eye; while their gold mosaic gives the niches 
the appearance of beaten brass pans, the mosaic 
‘itself being inferior in colour, and redder in hue 
|than the old, It is not my intention to explain 
‘the method of working in mosaie; yet, as I was 
led to seek for the cause of the superiority of 
the old grounds, 1 may as well mention the re- 
sult of my observations. In the first place, all 
ithe old Venetian mosaic is on a ground of clear 
glass of a deep green colour, and it very often 
| happens that the gold leaf only covers a part 
of the glass, or it covers it all over with fine 
| lines like the fibres of a decayed leaf; but in the 
| later gold mosaic the gold is laid on a red opaque 
glass, which it covers very perfectly. In the next 
| place, each piece of the old mosaic does not exceed 
in size a square of } inch, except when used for 
outlining, when a strip } inch wide and from 1 to 
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2 inches long is sometimes used, with a small 
square between it and the next, and these pieces 
are roughly cut and irregular in size ; but the six- 
teenth century mosaic is in great pieces of from 
1 to 2 inches, cut very accurately square. The 
greatest difference, however, is in the setting : the 
new is laid flat and pointed in pink mortar, while 
the old consists of long strips stuck in at the ends, 
leaving a shadow all round, which has the efiec 
of breaking the tone. In gold tissues the same 
effect is got by forming the woof only of gold; 
and in pictures on a gold ground, the ground is 
generally diapered so as to break up the surface. 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople, and the Cappella 
Reale at Palermo, which are two other complete 
specimens of decoration on a gold ground in 
mosaic, are said to be finer than St. Mark’s; but 
as I have not been fortunate enough to see them, 
I cannot give any opinion on the subject. A 
small chapel called the Orto del Paradiso, in Sta. 
Prassede, at Rome, is a sinall but very perfect 
specimen. In fact, there is scarcely a town of any 
importance throughout Italy in which some speci- 
mens of gold mosaic are not to be seen. Paintings 
on a gold ground in the shape of anconas, diptychs, 
and subjects, are very common; but I do not re- 
collect a complete gilded background to any build- 
ing in Italy: the rooms of Marie de Medicis at 
Paris, of the seventeenth century, are wholly 
painted on a gilt background, and though I recol- 
lect that it was covered with scroll ornament in 
prismatic colours between the pictures, and that 
the effect was charming, I have no sketches or 
memoranda to aid me in giving a description of it. 

We next come to the blue background. Blue 
mosaic was also used for this purpose, but the 
effect is very inferior to that of the gold, as the 
tone of colour is very dark, and the method of 
setting it only. adds to its gloom: the Apse of 
Santa Prassede is a specimen, and there are very 
many others, especially at Ravenna, the most 
striking of which is the Tomb of Galla Placidia, 
of the fifth century. Here the ground is a deep 
blue mosaic, on which are the subjects: the dome 
is studded with gold stars, and the vaults with 
pateras: the arch ribs are white, with flowers in 
colours, and round the arches is a gold vine on a 
blue ground. But the blue background is more 
particularly that of the painter; and from Cimabue, 
in 1240, until about the time of Benozzo Gozzoli, 
in 1400, a blue ground was the prevailing one for 
all sorts of wall decoration. I have taken 8. 
Francesco, at Assisi, and the Arena Chapel, at 
Padua, for specimens, as later work is, as a rule, 
very inferior in point of effect. 

In the upper Chapel of 8. Francesco, at Assisi, 
the dado is painted in imitation of diapered hang- 
ings of a dull red, green, or yellow colour, with 
geometrical ornaments of a lighter tone: these 
painted hangings have a border and hang in loops, 
over which is a painted string, and above is a line 
of pictures, separated by twisted columns, sup- 
porting an entablature, painted stone colour: the 
upper pictures are divided by bands of ornainent : 
the vaulting shafts are painted in imitation of 
porphyry or serpentine, or covered with zigzags 
or chevrons: the caps had gold foliage on a red 
ground : the ribs of the vaulting are half octagon, 
covered with panels in mosaic: the side perpen- 
dicular to the vault is ornamented with scrolls or 
interlacing foliage: on the vault, between the 
ground and the ribs, is a wide band of the same 
sort. The ornament is almost always green on a 
red and blue ground: the vault is blue with gold 
stars and circular panels containing heads, and 
here and there a subject on a yellow or gold 
ground instead of the blue and stars; the wall 
and arch ribs are generally panelled, with heads 
and foliage alternating : the drapery of the figures 
is almost always lighter in tone than the back- 
ground, and the effect of the whole is that of a 
warm glow. ™ * * 





The greatest works on a white ground are the 
painted temples, &c. of the Egyptians, but of 
these I can hardly form an opinion. 

In Italy there are very few instances of the 
white ground: the sacristy and the crypt of the 
Arena Chapel, at Padua, are examples—both are 
whitewashed. At the springing of the vault there 
is a broad band of blue and green ornament, on a 
red and black ground : the vault is powdered with 
large red and green stars alternately: the groin 
point (it is a Roman groin), is painted with a wide 
green stripe, then a yellow one on each side, and 
then a red. I think that painting on a white 
ground was never used in Italy until about 1400, 
except from motives of economy. 

Sta. Anastasia, at Verona, is the only perfect 
specimen I know in Italy of decoration on a white 
ground ; and although from some of its ornaments 
I should judge it to be German work of the 


fifteenth century, some of the ornaments have 
the character of a much earlier date, much more 
resembling the Norman ornament of France and 
England. The effect is very good, and is prin- 
cipally got by red and green. The floor is paved 
with red, black and white marble, in seales: the 
columns of the nave and the pilasters of the 
clerestory are in bands of red and white marble : 
the arches round the windows and the wall and 
rch ribs consist of seven courses of red bricks and 
an equal space of white: above the nave arches 
are two lines of green scroll ornament, separated 





by a white space with a green line on it. The 


vaulting has a circle in each triangular compart- 
ment, containing a head surrounded by green 
foliage, or a line forming a geometrical pattern, 
and at the side of the ribs there is a red seroll on 
a black ground, resembling in character that 
between the balls in the arch rib at Ernée: the 
ribs of the transepts are half painted in bars or 
chevrons. In fact, this, like most of the French 
churches, is only a system of half painting, but a 
more perfect and agreeable specimen. * * * 





I shall spare von a recital of the technical terms 
of colour, of Field’s chromatic equivalents,* and 
Chevreul’s laws of contrast, and enter at once 
upon the subject of the harmonies. In nature 
every colour may be found in juxta-position with 
every other, and with a harmonious result, but 
when we come to analyse the means by which it 
is produced, the subtleties of the method baffle 
our investigation : the sculptured surface with its 
light and shade, the texture, the infinity of tints 
and colours, all making up one, render all our 
attempts at perfect imitation or comprehension 
impossible; still as we get our impressions of 
what is beautiful from Nature, it is to her we 
must go when we want to find out the reason of 
the harmony. ‘The most usual harmonies in 
nature are those of gradation or succession. The 
harmony of gradation is where one colour gradually 
rises or falls, either from white through any 
colour into black (as from white through blue 
into black in the jay’s wing), or from a pale tint of 
a colour to its darkest shade, yet never going out 
of the normal scale. The harmony of succession 
is where green passes into yellow or blue, yellow 
into orange or green, violet into red or blue, red 
into orange or violet ; or where the whole pris- 
matic scale is used up, and we begin at one colour, 
and gradually pass through the whole seven. 
Next in frequency to these come the harmonies of 
contrast, that is, the harmonies of the compli- 
mentary colours; and lastly, the alternate har- 
monies in which red with blue is the worst, and 
red with vellow not much better: the agreeable 
ones are orange and green, yellow and blue, green 
and violet, We have in addition to these the 
harmonies of colours with white and black: with 
white, yellow, green, and blue are the most com- 
mon: with black, the best are crimson, scarlet, 
orange, and bright emerald green, not the green 
of the paint, but the green of the jewel. There 
are many brilliant and delightful harmonies with 
the secondaries and the tertiaries and black: thus 
we have citron, olive, and russet in metallic colours, 
with black, in the Honduras turkey, and russet, 
violet, green citron, green and black, green, violet, 
green russet, green and black, in the peacock. Of 
the harmonies of tone, those to my eye are most 
agreeable that are not contrasting: black and 
white, and the tender pale colours and black, do 
not appear to me to be agreeable when in large 
masses. One of the laws laid down by the 
Educational Committee is, that when a primary 
and secondary are in harmony, if we give any hue 
to the primary, the secondary must be tinged 
with the remaining primary. Thus if red and 
green are in harmony, as we make the red more 
violet we must make the green more yellow: as a 
rule the very reverse takes place in flowers ; for, as 
the flower gets more violet, the leaves get more 
alive: thus the scarlet geranium has leaves of a 
bright yellow green, slightly broken with red or 
brown, while such flowers as the purple dragon’s 
tongue have dark olive green leaves: this may 
possibly be to ensure the contrast of tone which 
almost always takes place in flowers. When 
colour is applied to sculptured forms, it should as 
a rule always contrast with the form, and not 
follow it, as we see in the legs and tails of animals, 





* It appears to me to be extraordinary that this ques 
tion of the chromatic equivalents has never really been 
set at rest, as it would be easy to ascertain the relative 
areas that the red and green, bine and orange, and yel ow 
and violet rays occupy, which when combined reproduce 
white light ; and although, optically speaking, the green, 
orange, and violet rays are not secondary colours (that is, 
they cannot be formed by the mixture of blue and yellow, 
&c.), yet for the purposes of art, the experiment must be 
much more conclinsive than the rough experiments of | 
Field, which even he did not consider absolutely con- | 
clusive. | 


where the pattern generally takes the form of 











rings or chevrons, and not of lon¢itudinal stripes. 
We see, then, that in any system of colouring we 
want to associate as a whole such masses of eom- 
plementary colours as nearly combine to form 
white light, and leave only that p red, yellow, 
green, or grey residuary tinge we mey require, 


and to choose such of the harmonies as we prefer ; 
but we must in our present state of <cience trust 
entirely to the correctness of the eye for making 
the two colours that are to be together really 
harmonious. 

In conelusion, I will submit a few deductions 
derived from the colouring of the works we havé 
reviewed. On a gold ground, black and whit 
should be used like jewels in very small pieces, 01 
as lines of separation, otherwise they will destroy 
the harmony of the composition. The predominant 
coloured surfaces should not be deeper in tone than 
the gold ground, and those that are of a very pals 
tint, nearly approaching to white, appear the most 
beautiful. The harmonies at St. Mark’s appear i 
be green and red, green and blue, green anid 
violet ; but there are other peculiarities to b 
noticed, as the lovely bead ornament in the Atrium, 
consisting of eight-leaved flowers on a gold 
ground, each flower having four blue and four red 
leaves, and four green and four red alternately, 
the colours separated from the gold and each 
other by white; and the beautiful ziz-zag border 
to a portrait on one of the pendentives of the 
Atrium, in which pale green, gold, pale blue, 
white, grouped on one side of the indent, and 
green, red, blue, white, on the other, are found on 
a black ground. On the 4/ue ground the divisions 
are almost always effected by white lines, but the 
prevalence of masses of white or black destroys 
the effect. The harmonies here include nearly 
every one, but the commonest and best are those 


in which the green foliage makes a harmony of 


contrast on one side with the red, and an analogous 
harmony on the other with the blue. We hav 
orange between blue and red, orange and green, 
orange and pink, black and green, orange and 
black, blue and violet. On a white ground any 
colour that is much darker in tone will make 

division, and the only thing to be considered is 
the application of the colours themselves. These 
must be of sufficiently pale tint not to form 
violent contrasts of tone. The only exception to 
this rule is when colours are employed in minute 
portions; in which case the surrounding white 
will sufficiently lower them in tone to make them 
agreeable. But my advice to any one about to 


paint on a white ground is to possess himself of 


one of the best kind of china plates. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN ORNAMENT 
CONTRASTED.* 

Tue higher class of sculpture is almost alway- 
employed in a noble manner, and made to serve as 
ornament to the architecture. If at times, and 
in the earlier works, it is stiff and quaint, it is 
often hardly surpassed in execution by the bes’ 
seulptors of Greece; and there can be no questior 
that they superadd a much higher quality, which 
would redeem inferiority in other respects. This 
quality is spirituality, the expression of soul as 
well as of intellect, which they share with th 
works of Classic times. In the group of Niobe 
and her daughters under the avenging wrath oi 
Apollo, and in the Laocoon, high dramatic power is 
evinced, but the depths of the soul are not reached 
therein. The religion of Christ awoke in art 
higher and nobler feelings than the homage to 
unknown gods could ever eall forth. 

As examples of such sculpture, I would refei 
you to photographs from the doorways of some ot 
the French cathedrals; there are some in this 
Museum, and more in the valuable collection ot 
the Architectural Photographic Society, now exhi- 
biting in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. I will, how- 
ever, give you a description of two, from a leeture 
which I wrote a few years ago, as it seems to bear 
upon the point under consideration :-— 

In the noble five-arched west front of Bayeux 
Cathedral, the tympanum of the second arch from 
either side is filled by a group of sculpture. That 
on the northern side consists of events in our 
Lord’s life and passion; the other, of his descent 
into hell, and subsequent glorification. The arch 
mouldings are occupied with four ordered ranks 
of the heavenly host and saintly bands, not ranged 
in meaningless monotony under their several 
canopies—a mere feature in the architecture, as 
in the restored west doorways of S. Ouen, at 
Rouen, where they are turned complacently to a 
pierced screen of tracery ; but here, they are evi- 





‘. Read by Mr. Seddon at the Architectural Museum 
See page 70, ante, 
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in adoring contemplation of the events ages. Its truth of construction,—its principle of — — = bing of the works now done was 
ich are recorded in the centre; their hands are growth,—its aspiring tendency as contrasted with Boe ten > er a seutignt ae ae nigroey a thas ogg 
iam : : ; : : < oa) : ae v : e | SAYSUCEIES OL Pro ci *y began to hear so 
uplifted, and their wings poised; their attitudes that of ¢ lassie architecture,— its constant embodi- |much, gave up even the attempt to understand what 
varied with the utmost grace: while as each ment of Christian symbols, such as the cross which | ought alone to have been addressed to them, and acqui- 
. . . . . . Te ; he ab } . aw eee Big ts 
row distance from the scene, they change from it displays everywhere from the plan of every ‘pe ced in the absurd notion that art was for the learned 
° ° . « ° 8 * . pp Ce | J — 4 Ce: eS ° e ° rere san, | Hone. ' 
intenser action of inquiring love "2 drawing chur oh to the decoration of all its details ~pro-| The result of this curious divorce between nations and 
, as it were, to view the trisls and the claim it to be the best exponent yet discovered of | their art was, that the former, while making astonishing 





e1oser 


trimaph of the Saviour—to a mute and areverent the spirit of the religion it has so long served. | Progress in all social and scientific improvements, have 

2 . ° . rs : s . ° | Sunk at the same time gradually deeper and deeper into 
eave and a gathering together of their folded Nor is the fact of its decline at all contradictory | the slough of false and bad taste, in a manner almost cor 
carments, of this assertion, seeing that it was contemporary | respondent to the degree of their advance in other re- 


Still grander, even, is the conception and treat-, with the progress of corruption in the church: it | Spects,—and that in all things of practical utility, whether 
f the bas-relief over the central door of | could not have been otherwise if our claim for | © consider their buildings, their household utensils, or 
nt o le bas-reher 0 po e central @ bt | coma Nn sraideiay ncleinacem cae nis egret their dress,—every step they have made towards render- 
the church of S. Maclou at Rouen: the subject is it be correct—since falsehood is antagonistic to | ing things more economical and convenient, has rendered 
the Last Judgment. In the apex of the arch, in Gothic architecture. Its foundations were, as them oe eee nine 9 Sai peed ry Og 
the outer * the " > > ea) jes. js > rg av ey me " reby: anc same time, reir art has bowed down itself to the Dagon 
5 heen ; ree ee double row o eeeiag Ban the wn. 50 have be wer te xpected, sapp d thereby ee and of scientific theory ; and, being entirely eclectic, copying 
Father, with right hand uplifted, and bearing the late Gothic became daily more pretentious, 
{ 
{ 


first one thing and then another, at the dictate of fashion, 
world and cross upon it in the other. In and more studious of effect at the sacrifice of has become a mere matter of dilettanteeism, without a 
tle second row, immediately beneath, is the pure and good detail, until it gave way before the  Yestige of authority, or influence over the lives of men. 

s seg A . ‘ od ‘ “2 : is ae That I may not appear to condemn without proof, 
Holy Spirit, as the Dove descending; and seated flood of revived Paganism, to make room for the | arraign for yourselves at our bar of common sense the 
in the centre of the tympanum is the figure of vaunted Renaissance, with its sham fronts, its | several arts in succession ; since their union had been, and 


. ° . . ° | i] smains > liccevere 
the Lord Jesus; while, from the crown of the constructed decoration, and nonsense ornament. | Stil remains, to a great extent dissevered, 

: 2.3 . se galt Staal I Peds ok thdn cual p peat bet ,, | Before the time of Raffaelle, painters had, with earnest- 
tyiupanim are rushing four angels with their 4et_us pause at this point of separation between | ness and faith, endeavoured to portray, for the service of 


trumpets, to announce the coming doom of the ancient and modern art, to notice one quality | their religion, subjects from sacred history which were 
world. The rest of their band are ranged in staid which is common to every,style up to the period | realities to them ; and, as soon as they were able to lay 
ranks on either side of Christ, with their wings we have arrived at. This is nationality. In they’ puiniy atvaved thelr cainte an the eect ed: 
folled over their feet, their harps and other each, however various its excellence, this character armour of the ladies and warriors of their own day. But, 
instruments in hand; while, in the next rows is ever present. The architecture of a nation at the bidding of such vicious patrons as Leo X. their 
below are seen the blessed of all nations, dis- was a history in stone, in which to this day may | H'Ccessors prostrated their glorious powers to represent 


; : . ° R ° A the loves and exploits of heathen deities, and other ludi- 
tinguishable by their mitres and turbans, and be read more certainly than in their written crous idealities, in which no one believed; and they began 
variety of dresses; some holding the books records, their outer and inner life, so far as its | to make religious subjects profane ; to set up composition 


of their inspiration; others are kneeling or chronicle extends. Partiality may have biassed and power of drawing, of colouring, of chiaroscuro, and 





= : : . : ‘ nae the like, in place of intensity of feeling and sanmctity of 
pressing forward, with their heads raised towards or dishonesty garbled much that tradition has | expression; ond they fell rapidly, losing even the artistic 
the Saviour. Thus seeming, as doubtless was the handed down. Deeds there have been, which no | powers possessed by the leaders of the movement, until 
intention, to embody the beautiful summary of Homer has sung, no Herodotus noted, that are | ¥¢ find, in modern times, David figuring antique heroes 
he hvmn where “the angels crv aloud “the | vet storied falls with a vividness ¢re: going stark naked to battle; and a gigautic lie, called 
the iwinh where e angels . ry aloud, ane vet storied upon Walls bi 1a Viviane a8 greater | historical painting, bolstered up as the high art of the 
heavens and all the powers therein, the cherubim than they could have given to them, since the | present day, and nature and truth forgotten in the search 


and the seraphim.” “The glorious company of the very dress, implements, customs, and manners of | 4fter vapid ideality ;—against which are struggling a small 
Apostles. the goodly felle wshi » of the ro yhets, t] fe le. are shown there so th: “a may «na’| DUt devoted band, to whose efforts we may pray good 
Apostles, the goodly fellowship o e prophets, the people, are shown thereon, so that we may see | cece, and which have sped and will speed in spite of 
the noble army of martyrs, and “the Holy | them for ourselves. | much rabid abuse from the ignorant. 
{hurch throughout the world,” are joined in But in the very aspect of their buildings, by | ——— is — in ° ge gs plight Rewnan =e 
raising >» ‘res 7 » left-he side of j ner: MOR. 2 — “| words to show: you have but to go into estminster 
praising their Creator. To the lett hand side of their general expression we may discern, to 4) Abney, or St. Paul’s, to see senators shivering in Classic 
the lower portion is the Resurrection. The souls! great extent, the character of their builders. | contempt of costume, or clad only in a toga, surrounded 
are pressing into a sort of ‘athedral building, and The stern priesteraft of Egypt—the refinement | by tame lions and condescending genii; in a strange 
are being marshalled by angels, while the two) of Greece—the ostentation of Rome—the rude | ones ine” cupids and angels, amid 
lower canopies of each row on that side are occu- | energy of the Lombard—the devotion of the | Nor can we comfort ourselves with the reflection that, 
p-ed by figures rising from their tombs. Of those Christian, as seen in the Gothic, with the pro- | as in painting, any signs of better things are yet visible. 
above, and down to nearly the same distance on | gress of error corresponding with the decline of | The Seulpture-room at the Royal Academy is yet filled 
] tn oe z : os A rigs! . ° ‘ yearly with nymphs and fawns, Venuses and Cupids, in 
tue opposite side, each has = angel overshadow- | the style,—all pass in review before us in a mirror | which Christians should have no interest, and the late 
ing with his wings, and directing to the Redeemer wrought actually by themselves; evidence un- | competition for the Wellington Monument showed as 
2 crowned saint, whose hands are clasped in tampered with, except bv the oblivious hand of | Seneral a misconception of the character of the thing 


rave sh iia Rs ia aaa bia es See | required as those I have described. 
ae and whose features on be — * ith time. ers Bors ee In Belgium, we find the naves of the churches half filled 
thankful praise. On the right-hand side the Is a similar faithful record borne upon the face | by atrocious compositions of the Renaissance period in- 


avenging angel is driving the condemned into the of the architecture of modern times? May our | ee aye — as pj A over an ebieb, : 
7 ° . . . . e b ¢ | at. » C Ss prabDiy large 
flames below. The majestic swoop of this figure national character thus be read upon our works ? | > ame ree yy ncn del ety § toshdemi de egpogsee's Lcieied 
. o . _s  < | , ‘ . . eoaiates 
is finely contrasted by the struggles of a demon, It is, indeed, to be hoped not, else what would | kicking horses and frightened attendants. _ 
who, in his hurry to escape, is crashing through the thousands of acres of concretions of baked mud | __Im Italy and in France, at the time of Francis I. —- 
all the arch mouldings, and is leaving his gar- and slime, and myriads of boxes rather than dwell- Ge concusd camtuiecentensen ab whieh \ cxah ena 
4 ~ 3 "7 . it . . . . » | SeNSC- vbity S . 
ments behind him. While the scene of the ings, gashed with grim light-holes in daring defi- afterwards, overshadow and support sculpture equally 
inferno is drawn with all the terrible fancy of a | ance of symmetry and proportion, witness of us? | devoid of proper feeling, and displaying instead a mawkish 
Dante, and extends to the three lower canopies of | The comparison, however, it may be said, is not gy pn pny dy at any rate 
each range on the right hand, the outlines of a fair one, since the ordinary buildings of ancient | the degradation of which I have spoken. The condition 
which are barely traceable amid the mass of times have vanished, and may have been equally to which it has reduced what Mr. Scott has called ‘‘ the 
. . ° . . . . i mW. ° e,e * ba 7, FY ” . > $ 
horrid demons and shrieking victims clinging miserable. This supposition I doubt, and, at any — percep woe tee! ee se 
° . : ° eyes v. ? She ha y y 
around them, the expression of savage malice in rate, we know well what the cities and towns of can do, I shall willingly shun the eticlem of cotemporary 
the former, and of torture and despair in the! Europe in the Middle Ages were,—such as Venice, works, and will ask your judgment upon the very models 
latter—is truly fearful. In the midst, Satan is} Rouen, Nuremburg, and others; and any com- — oe pre = our a 22 6 ae ng 
°4.4,° 7 * . ° . . . - y e v 5 eilr ornament side siae with 
sitting supreme; in one compartment devils are | parison with them is grievously to our shame. chet of as re Beisel elt lina emeadlny . 
a flames which burst upwards in their Yet consider even our monumental buildings, — 5 Many of hog present will have a nina Bd 
ay oT ¢ thee hie j > ° ° ° Teni views or photographs of the 
ury, others turn a wheel upon which figures] those that we have built, intending them tolast, — | yeiige,or ie have sean, views or puctograzne, of 
are stretche er ¢ ¢ , s > are ¢ “he = . . way / ¥ nae oe - ‘ va . 
are stretched over a harrow, and some are Crouch: | and what do they tell of our nationality for the which our modern Italian structures have been copied; 2 
the ine the vary helioa a ihe Aeneas last three centuries? Could the most patient city embellished with the most elaborate works of the 
vow scree »mselve : > wre . ° . " mi y ies iss . i vith 
they would screen themselves from the wrath | antiquary some decades hence discover from their demigods of the votaries of gee yr ene and rich thelr 
of the Almighty, and were calling upon the moun-/|__- : : Sear paid . the architecture, ecclesiastical and domestic, of their 
tains ; i the hill ie t “ jruins whether we were a Christian or Pagan | Saints, Palladio, Sansovino, and the like, and of Longhena, 
aims and the hills to cover them. | people,—a colony of Greeks, Romans, Goths, or , whose name is not so often in their mouths, although his 
Gothic art is essentially the Christian art, | Italians ? 3 | works appear to me far more poetical and picturesque, “rn 
° . y warts | wi ss his Pisani Pz I r forme 
although some dispute the fact. Whether or not} Could he learn a single trait of our manners or Rta cpt Sp Hyer ean el agree coaee a. 
it be £0 by any inherent quality may be a matter | customs, such as whether we were in the habit of) Those that have been so fortunate as to have been able 
of opinion. It may be that, as our opponents burning or burying our dead, without being to spend some time in that queen of cities, after the first 
remind us, the earliest Christian churches were | puzzled by contradictory evidence directly ? frenzied rushing to and fro in the search for churches, 
Pagan basilice adopted or imitated for the use of | . . a | on rst Bs kee tan aeae ae cane comet ~~ 
‘ isan slated . ‘ Er . To resume our historical summary at the point where ° ager > ; } 5 
the new worship, and that like wise many noble | 6 left it the consummation of the decay of Gothic and | &48¥ gondola ; stopping again and again before each of the 
churches exist which are Byzantine and Roman- | Christian art, and the Renaissance, as it is called, of that | "0ble groups of »»ildings that line it on either side. 
1 . ° ° “ _ ' 9 Be . , , ° . ‘ * = - 
esque and other than Gothic. But it is not | of Classic and Pagan times. We must note, that whereas | ' ee ribose A — gar a, on aa 
i ‘ ‘ } om ht aba x ; ; ick, | but have felt awestruck at first by many a colossal pile, 
reasonable to suppose that the faith which was | threughout all former ages art had been alire and quick,— | U a : 
ae PI Sag . )... | the natural exponent of men’s real thoughts and feelings, | With story upon story of columned orders, chased with 
sent into the world to w in its way therein by | in which they had expressed, and by which they had | rich work from massy base to deep o’erhanging brow of 
degrees, battling long against persecutions from | taught, their religious belief. Henceforth it has been | Cornice. : A 
without and error within the pale of its professors, _ Aig ae ciel a cee corpse of Paganism, which | Ph esc pabc esis at hporsralleinedh oan Bre ee 
° ° . ° stalker wrth w y 3 H Ir s ¥ ore e feeling 
should attain at once in material things what was ctiinenti, and a Pooh pgs Areata’ peer 9a agg of disgust, at having discovered that a trick, as it were, 
<lenied to it in spiritual. In the spirit of its great | threw aside then the rules of common sense, which had , 4s been played upon them,—for the stately facade turns 
apostle, it would be all things to all men, and did | been its guides hitherto. Fitness, simplicity, and purpose | per ved be whe 1d ae Lge ey to the building, but 
5 : re a van sti rorahi | entirely unconnec i s $ i a 
well at first in_wresting from heathendom its | Nez fogoten,and, though beauty was sti worshipped | entirely anconnected with its real construction, af i it 
fabrics and its fables; but as soon as it could | ornament, from which now and then a superior mind has any sides were to be considered. 
choose, it cast aside the falsehood of Roman archi- | been able to raise it only to let it fall again to still lower | The whole is thus seen to be a supposed piece of orna- 
tecture as it trampled upon the mythology of ag yo =. Sail tl oa rt ee eee of the gue of its noble eee 
> Py . - . 4 cts alone, ikewise ‘ | colr s on s i s i 2 
Paganism, taking from each, however, what good sculptors, and literati of Italy, in _ dacs aaadeery, | building they Fs Me eubanter metre eos. Sniy built 
there was in them which might be of service to | gloated thus over the husks of Classic art which they had | for the sake of being supported, and crowned with carved 
itself, and in the Romanesque, which was but the pe yg ae ? — in wy of the simplicity of common and broken pediments, which, if they were not only huge 
° . . . B 4 seC s 7 
precursor of Gothic, it proved its sympathy with ono oot ceeuenn anaes an “agg te oy of arbitrary | constructed ornaments, would fall to the ground. 
truth 1} ie tm batlding S, § : with a halo of mystery, which | Alongside of such a pretentious palace as this, perhaps 
ruth and honesty in building. required long research and much learning to penetrate. | there was an old battered and dilapidated Gothic or 
But Gothie architecture has been the architec- } T¥S they impressed the people with an idea that they | Byzantine one, nestling humbly beneath the shelter of its 








ture of Christendom “par ercellence” in past could not readily, as of old, comprehend the intentions of | lordly neighbour. At first sight you were disposed to pass 
‘ t, but when you had found out the sham of 


the artists, and were not expected to do so; and the | it by in neglec’ 
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the other, you were inclined to look more reverently on 
the reality of the traceried windows of this, with their 
marble shafts, which have their appointed office to per- 
form in the construction. You then perceived that, though, 
as was right, the facade, by its grouped openings and 
richer wall decoration, was made prominent over the 


sides, they were not uncared-for blank walls, but that | 


their windows, though fewer, were alike moulded and 
shafted, and not destitt.: f tracery; and that the build- 


ing, in fact, was a complete design, of which all its parts | 


were in harmony ; and you swept onward in your course 
more satisfied with the sterling and modest excellence of 
the one than the false and proud pretension of the 
other, 

The Renaissance palaces of Florence are many of them 
very grand and noble in mass, such as the Farnese and 
»trozzipalaces ; and they are not open to thesame objection 
as those of Venice, at least to the same extent ; the deco- 
ration being more in the Gothic manner, confined to the 
openings in the walls, and the cornice and base of the 
buildings ; but the ornament applied to the openings is 
not of a reasonable kind, being made to represent the 
tronts of smali temples, often with little pediments over 
them, which sometimes, as in the ground story of 
Somerset House, are actually placed within arched 
recesses, where their presumed use of protection to the 
opening is rendered unnecessary. But the Roman Renais- 
sance treatment of the orders is the most absurd, as in it 
the decorative, stuck-on columns, are made to extend to 
the whole height of the facades, ignoring altogether the 
<livision of the building into several stories : by this means 
also the sense of proportion is misled, and even St. Peter’s 
cloes not appear the colossal structure that it really is. 

Such are the principal works of the Renaissance in Italy, 


where it sprung, and whence it spread like a leprosy over | 


Europe, infecting the later works of the Gothic, which yet 
lingered in the North, long after it had been abandoned 
altogether in that land. Thus, in the glorious western 
portal of Rouen Cathedral, which retains all the bossy 
richness of the finest Flamboyant work, a close inspection 
will reveal that the figures in the delicate niches which 
fret its noble arch are no longer, as in the older and purer 
examples, saints and angels, but belted knights and gaily- 
<lressed gallants, alternating with naked beauties. 

It is not often, however, that such really fine architec. 
tural character co-exists with such sculpture as in this | 
front of Rouen. Generally, you may as well predicate by 
its presence, the late wiry insipidity of late Flamboyant, | 
as you may the reverse; and feel sure that with such | 
shameless profanity the carved foliage will also be nerve- | 
less and lumpy, bearing little resemblance to the crisp | 
thistle-like work which preceded it; and that, as in the 
tomb of Cardinal D’Amboise at Rouen, and in the rich 
south porch of Louviers. Time would fail me if I attempted 
to describe the incongruous jumble of Gothic and Classic | 
«letail of our Elizabethan architecture, or the ornament of | 
the Renaissance in its successive phases in Italy, 'rance, 
and Germany, which varied much in delicacy and quality 
of execution, and agreed only in utter want of meaning. 

Raffaelle, in his famous arabesques, of which there are | 
copies in this building, led the way, forming the style in 
imitation of the then lately discovered Pompeian work, 
and composed a fantastic combination —of which I have | 
yet to learn the beauty or the meaning—of antique scroll- | 
work issuing from the tails of griffins and chimeras, set | 
back to back; of masks hung by ribbons to pegs; and | 
baubles dangling from wreaths, and pecked at by impos- | 
sible birds. The inferiority of such decoration, both in | 
detail and in general effect, to the Byzantine mosaic work | 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, to the frescoes of the Campo Santo | 
at Pisa, or of Giotto at Assissi, is great. | 

In France, under the auspices of Francis I. and for the | 
glorification of his mistresses, Jean Goujon and other 
artists of great talent worked out a style not very dis- 
similar to that of Italy. Such is the style of the greater 
part of the palace at Fontainebleau. 

_ The delicacy of this class of work was lost amid the 
richness and pomp of that of Louis XIV. in which the 
acanthus again appeared in its wildestexuberance. Such 


is the general character of the ornament of the Tuileries | 


and the Louvre, and the designs of Le Pautre. 

This fashion was followed by the most incongruous 
medley that ever attained the name of a Style, the orna- 
ment of the time of Louis XV. with its scroll and shell- 
work, which really has no single redeeming point, but 
seems the very incarnation of the frivolity and corruption 
of the licentious age which gave it birth. In the succeed. 
ing reign of Louis XVI. it was abandoned for a return to 


amore severe Classicism characterized by an excessive | 


feebleness. 

These French styles being composed of elements which 
require no thought in their composition, lend them- 
selves with a fatal facility to the efforts of the merest 
tyros in ornament, while they delude them into the idea 


that they possess powers of design; their appearance of | 


richness, attained with but small cost, fascinates the 
public, 


Modern ornament has oscillated at the breath of fashion 


between these several phases of Rococo; and the Exhi. 
bition of 1851 showed that, without exception, all nations, 
except those of the East, had succumbed to their ener- 
vating influence. 

Then, and since then, a warning voice has been raised 
by many, but by none more practically than by the 
founders of the Architectural Museum. They have 


gathered together, in their own gallery, a noble collection | 


wrought just vengeance on them, than that we should 


waste cur time in telling them what we think the 
Grecks thought about Venus and Mar or how we 
suppose our ancestors looked in powdered wigs and their 
ladies in hooped petticoats; though we might now, per 


haps, have some conception of the latter 





if we would 
ism to which 


art, which must be guided by the same rules, 
rescue them from the pitiful state of dilettante: 
they have been reduced, 

Common sense must be the watchword of each; and I 
would conclude by recommending its consideration as a 
solution of the contest, which is now raging between 
; those who still adhere to the Renaissance and those who 
| are urging the Gothic revival. 

To the latter are due such signs of progress as are yet 
;wisible; and that there are signs of better things, few, I 


But it is not ornament alone, but architecture and all | 


at last, with reluctant but desperate plunge, he will find 

himself landed, with the scales washed from his eyes, upon 

our side, a sworn champion of the movement towards the 
| revival of Gothic. 





IRISH WORKS IN PROGRESS. 

The contract for additional offices to the Four 
Cx urts has been taken by Mr. Michael Meade, 
at 17,000/. Mr. Owen is the architect, “ Board 
of Works.” 

R / Bank, Foster-place.—An extensive new 
bank, in connection with the present buildings, is 
about to be commenced from the designs of Mr. 


Oud 





believe, can doubt. Mr. Ruskin, in the ‘* Seven Lamps of Charles Geohegan, architect, which have been 


” 


Architecture,’’? questioned whether there were greater 
probability ‘‘ of a springing up of seed or a mere shaking 
among bones.”’ 

I at that time stated my opinion that there were then 
signs of the former, and I believe that there are more 
now ; but whether this be so or not, without doubt there 
1S @ monstrous shaking among bones at present, for 


violent is the outcry raised by the school of ‘‘the Ver- | 
nacular,” as Mr. Scott happily terms it, against those who | 


are striving to sow better seed. ‘* What need,’’ say 
they, ‘for all this disturbance of our peaceful slumbers 
and Elysian dreams of the five orders in their antique 
purity ?’? ‘* Wherefore this denouncement of our works, 
with which, if they are in compo, the public is satisfied >’ 

The contest bids fair to be a dire one, and franght with 
grave import to future art: it behoves us, therefore, to 
sift the matter wel!, nor can any afford to be neutral. 

But are the belligerent parties such as their noms de 
guerre would suggest ? 

Our antagonists dub themselves Classic heroes; but 
Classic art was long since dead and buried ; and, though 
we may admire and study it, we cannot make it live again. 

It is not against Classic art that we would wage war, 
but against “‘ the Vernacular,” the Anglo-Italian, or what 
other name the foreign interloper may assume, who, like 
its contemporary, the Hanoverian rat, has well nigh ousted 
the indigenous one from his home. 

Nor, though we seek to restore life and spirit to the 
style which flourished so gloriously in our island, and 
which, despite all curious investigations into its origin, 
we did make our own, does the term Gothic rightly ex- 
plain our position, for we disclaim the intention of copying 
the works even of our own ancestors; and if the charge 
be applicable to some of the earlier efforts of our school, 


| we are struggling hard torid ourselves of such trammels, 


and have done so to a great extent, and are striving to 
think for ourselves, though our time has yet been but 
short, while the Vernacular has had its run for three whole 


centuries, and yet failed to strike out one new thought, | 


having 8Ucceeded only in importing from Italy things, 
most of which it has spoiled in the copying. In fact, not 
having truth at the bottom, it has fallen from falsehood 


| to falsehood, and mistaken frippery for ornament, until 


everything connected with itis sham. And now its ad- 
herents exclaim, in atone of injured innocence, against the 
dogmatism of our attacks against their stronghold, and 


think it hard to be told that they have been working on, | 


till perhaps too late to change, with a lie in their right 
hand; and they ask why we presume to call our stytem 
Christian par eacellence, and superior to theirs. 

One friend of mine, who disputes my opinions, but can- 
not help seeing the movement taking place, tells me that 
the merit is not due to the style, but that in our ranks are 
| the abler men, who could as easily have revolutionized the 
| Vernacular had they tried. This flattering unction, how- 
| ever, our modesty ‘which our opponents deny) does not 


| allow us to accept ; forif, inthe hands of Wren, Chambers, 


| and Inigo Jones, that style has failed to assert the excel- 
| lence its adherents complacently believe it possesses, we 
| have, I fear, none now among us so equal to the task. 
| How can it then longer be denied that it is the principle 
| that is in fault, and that our principles alone are the secret 
| of the success we have attained ? 

We have at any rate pretty well practically established 
our position that it is the only suitable style for Christian 
ecclesiastical buildings; and we believe that it is so, not 
| because it can claim to have been the first ever used for 
Christian churches, or to have been fostered in the cradle 
land grown under the influence of a church free from all 
error; but because, like the Christian religion in compari- 
son with others, it is the most scientific and beautiful, and 
| most in accordance with common sense ; and if it has bor- 
| rowed what was best from the heathens of old and the 
| followers of Mahomet, and fused them in its own crucible 
and blended them anew, in that it but carries out the 
spirit of the same, and resembles it further in that it has 
for its keystone— Truth. 

Our opponents tell us to be more tolerant, and plead for 
catholicity of taste. This, for my part, I would willingly 
concede, not being of opinion that without the pale of the 
| pointed arch there can be no true architecture. If they 

would give us some sensible and true construction in any 
| way whatever, I would gladly wish them good speed. If 
| they will cast away the rubbish of Renaissance, the screens 
| of pseudo-orders stilted on one another and stuck to fa- 
cades; if they will express the internal arrangements by 
the exterior, instead of sacrificing the former to symmetry 
in the latter; if they would forswear nonsense-ornament, 


of the finest ornament in the world, of Byzantine, Vene- | and put up none except to serve some definite purpose 
tian, Norman, and Gothic work, from which they have | besides parade, and use some of the sources of decoration 
most wisely excluded that which, as far as regards the | their Gothic brethren have shown them, such as coloured 
future, had better be left dead and buried, and that whole | voussoirs and spandrils, columns, as real supportsonly, &c., 
school of Renaissance which had better never existed : | great beauty and fitness for modern requirements might 
and by their casts from natural foliage, they have called | be attained, even with theVernacular architecture. Stillat 
attention to the source whence the design of the finest | best, in my opinion, the effect must fall short of what can 


work has always been drawn. 


The only hope for the restoration of ornamental art, so 
that it may again become national and good, is to throw 
aside the accumulated rubbish of the last three centuries, 
and start again from that of the best date; not copying, 
but thinking for yourselves, in a spirit of common sense. 
See that your work is fit: express by it what you wish 
simply: search in nature and the noblest examples of the 
past for the principles of beauty,—and let every effort have 
@ definite purpose : let all you do tell for posterity your 
real feelings and thoughts, not the borrowed thoughts of 
any former day, Have done, as Mr. Scott warns you, 
with masquerading, and swear fealty to Truth. Have 
done with mythology, and even history, in selecting your 
subjects. Our own day, our own wars in the Crimea and 
in India, are at least as fertile as any other, and our chil- 
dren will thank you more for telling them what did happen 
amongst us,—how our cavalry charged at Balaklava,— 


| be done with the far more pliable, scientific, and picturesque 
style,—Gothic. 

And it is further my conviction, that in so far as they 
suceeed in thus bettering their work, they will be so far 
making it Gothic, and that, by exactly so much as they 
stop short of rendering it completely so, will their work 
remain imperfect ; for the lintel, except for small open- 
ings, is clumsy and expensive. The round arch is very 
beautiful, but less easy to construct, less firm when con- 
structed (having a greater thrust), and altogether less 
scientific and less beautiful than the pointed arch, which 


In improving the Vernacular, the roof, of which it has 
hitherto seemed ashamed, will be gradually raised in its | 
pitch, in accordance with the dictates of common sense, 
and its gables and dormers, as they become freed from | 
their present mean elevation, will claim kindred with their 
Gothic brethren ; and thus, step by step, the rash innovator 





our Indian officers kept at bay whole rebel hosts, and 





will find himself gradually approaching the Rubicon, till 


has superseded it for all good and practical purposes. 


selected in competition. 

Mining Company of Treland.- Operations are 
| now progressing at the lead mines, Bally Corus, 
for the manufacture of shot, under direction of 
| Messrs. Jones and Carmichael, architects. The 
contractors are Messrs. Prowe. 

Metropolitan Chapel.—The polychromatie de- 
corations of the interior are approaching comple- 
tion in the hands of Mr. Barf, church decorator. 

The Wellington Monument at Dublin —Accord- 
ing to an Irish correspondent of the Liver- 
pool Journal, “the completion of the Wellington 
Testimonial, in the Phcenix-park, is at length in 
progress.” It is forty years since the foundation- 
stone of it was laid. The present pyramidal strue- 
ture, or “overgrown milestone,” as George IV. 
termed it, was erected at a cost of 20,000/. and is 
about 215 feet in height. On a pedestal at the 
principal front it was intended that an equestrian 
statue of the Duke should be placed ; but although 
about 3,000/. have remained in bank since its 
erection, the completion of the original design 
seemed to have been forgotten by all, until Lord 
Carlisle allotted the task to Messrs. Farrell, Hogan, 
and Kirk, sculptors, who have received directions 
to exert their artistic skill upon three subjects— 
the first-named artist upon the “ Battle of Water- 
loo;”’ the second, “A Political Event in the Life 
of the great Duke ;” and Mr. Kirk upon “ The 
Capture of Seringapatam.” In addition to these 
we are to have the statue, which, it is said, will be 
consigned to M‘Dowell. 





THE LEEDS WORKHOUSE COMPETITION. 
ALLEGED JOBBERY. 

PROCEEDINGS of an apparently unjust and dis- 
graceful nature are taking place amongst the 
Leeds Poor-law Guardians and Town-council, in 
regard to the numerous plans sent in by architects 
(of London and other places), in response to adver- 
tisement opening up the matter to general com- 
petition. 

Twenty-three sets of plans were sent in and 
opened on the 23rd ult. for the inspection of the 
guardians. These plans were placed at the Industrial 
School—a distance of two miles from town; and 
although it has been shown clearly that from the 
intervention of a holiday, a Sunday, two market- 
days, and a board day, there could be very little 
opportunity for inspection, nevertheless, on the 
Thursday immediately following these successive 
days, the committee met at the school at ten 
o'clock, to inspect the plans; and by twelve they 
had not only discussed the whole collection, but 
rejected them by wholesale, all but two already 
known to be by Leeds architects, one equally 
well known to be by a Bradford architect, and a 
fourth by a Hull architect, which, as it is stated, 
appears ‘to have been selected merely for the 
purpose of serving as a foil to the three pre- 
ordained prizes by being also rejected, as it after- 
wards was in turn. The honourable minority of 
the committee were taken completely by surprise, 
and indeed would seem to have been themselves 
excluded from the contidence of the snug majority, 
whoconstituted a committee within a committee, an 
imperium in imperio, between whom and the Leeds 
and general public the minor infusion of right 
principle and honourable feeling was only intended 
to serve as a blind to screen the secret design of 
the conclave from public view. One of the minority 
states, that “on the first day the plans were ex- 
hibited he was one of the guardians who visited 
| the school, and spent several hours there. He saw 
‘the other four guardians together in close conver- 
sation frequently ; and when he went amongst 
them they disbanded as though he had been a fire- 
brand.” "Another states that ona morning lately, 
when he was leaving the watch committee of the 
'town-council, one of the councillors asked him to 
‘vote for a certain plan; but he told him he de- 
| clined knowing anything about the architects who 
had sent in the plans. The chairman denied that 
he knew where the plans came from, although 
another guardian declared that he had himself 
told the chairman of two of them, and added that 
there were at least five guardians who were pre- 
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pared to vote for a particular plan before it was | varions owners; but it is so evidently a matter of 
opened mutual interest to use a piece of uncovered land 

In the specifications sent with the plans there 
is a difference of 19,850/.—the highest being for| plan might be devised to prevent the inconve- 
32,950/. and the lowest for 13,0007. 'niences which have arisen from similar practices 

At a meeting of the guardians on the 3rd inst.|in the old parts of London. It is fortunate that 
on the report of the workhouse committee being | the island comes within the metropolitan dlistriet, 
read, it was found that the majority recommended | and we understand that arrangements have been 
that a disinterested gentleman be called in to! made to drain the district towards the Thames at 
ascertain whether the plans [already selected, we | Blackwall. With careful draining and proper 
presume! can be carried out for the sums named | space between the houses, the Isle of Dogs may 
in them; yet some of the very same majority voted not prove unhealthy. At times, when in other 
against the appointment of any such inspector of parts of London the wind is scarcely felt, it 
the plans, so that they frustrated their own pre- sweeps over this place with great strength. The 
tended recommendation. It was then moved that water-courses, as the buildings 
the report be sent back to the committee, one of filled up.* 
the minority remarking “that it was clear that Omnibuses and eabs are already plying from the 
the report must go back again to the committee, City to the Isle of Dogs. Looking forward for 
for they had done something which was perfectly about twenty years, one may speculate on the 
illegal: they had received notice that they were change of scene ; may wonder what the names of 
to examine the plans, instead of which they had the streets may be, the number of the hospitals, 
taken upon themselves to reject nineteen of the churches, and other beneficial institutions. It is 
plans, some of them being the work of the most to be hoped that the site of the old Chapel-house, 
eminent architects in London.” Such being the which has probably existed for many centuries, 
obvious understanding, it was resolved, by a majo- may not be lost sight of, and something erected on 
rity of seven to six, that the report be sent back the spot which may be useful to generations yet 
to the committee; nevertheless, at a subsequent to come, and be at the same time a memorial of 
meeting of the committee, they took it upon them- | the past. Associations of this sort are of great 
selves to decide, at the dictation of the chairman, | value. 
that it was xof the intention of the Board that — — 
the whole of the plans should be re-examined ; THE POSITION OF CHURCHES. 
and the committee thereupon proceeded at once Sir 
to decide the whole question, according to tlieir i 
obviously preconcerted design, by cutting off the 
fourth competitor, from Hull, and hence virtually 
declaring that the first three should receive the 
prizes. And so well known does it appear to have 
been whose plans were those selected, that the 
Leeds Mercury informs its readers, even before 
the opening of the sealed mottoes, “ that the fol- 
lowing will be the result, if the “ Tory” guardians 
(for political principles seem to be involved) 
should succeed in their schemes: — First Prize 
(100/.)—* Alpha,’ or Messrs. Perkin and Back. 
house, Leeds; Second Prize (50/.) — ‘ Postage 
Stamp,’ or Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, Brad- 
ford; Third Prize (25l.)\—‘Z’ or Mr. Wm. Hill, 
Leeds.” 

Such is the present position of this disgraceful 
affair, and it remains to be seen whether the com- 
mittee are right in deciding for themselves the 
intention of the board of guardians in refusing to 
adopt their repcri, or at least in sending it back 
to them for revision. The resolution must have 
been put in a slovenly form, otherwise there could 
have been no question as to its actual meaning 
and purpose. That the majority of the committee 
have made an expert use of the uncertainty involved 
in it seems pretty obvious. 


| 
! 





It appears to me two great faults are 
committed at the present day in the building of 
churches. Ist. They are often placed in the worst 
part of a district, under the impression that the 
poor will attend. 2nd. They are built to contain 
1,500 or 1,600 persons, under the idea that they 
will fill. Now, I consider these two grave errors, 
and contrary to common sense and human nature. 
Ist. The poor prefer going from a dull to a 
bright locality on Sundays; and, again, it is a 
vain ambition which induces men to think, under 
ordinary circumstances, they can fill a church 
containing 1,500 or 1,600, in a poor locality. 
Sir, the clergymen of the Church of England, as a 
body, are ordinary, not extraordinary men, and 
consequently they should act as such; and, 
although some men can attract a congregation 
m a large building, an ordinary man with ordi- 
nary power, is lost where, in a more suitable 
edifice, he would be efficient. In conclusion, I 
would add one word of advice: we live in a 
practical age, and if we do not adapt ourselves 
to its acquirements, but allow self-esteem to mas- 
ter common sense, the result is plain. 
A Lonpon INCUMBENT. 





THE BUILDERS’ BALL. 


Let us once more point special attention to 
ithe circumstance that the ball in aid of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution is to come off 

DurinG the last few weeks thousands have | on Thursday, the 18th instant, at Willis’s Rooms, 
thronged to this so-called island, and many must St. James’s. Tickets can be obtained till the 


rae noted the changes which a few months have 15th, and to insure comfort they are limited 
made 1 





THE ISLE OF DOGS. 


: Ae jin number. The stewards only dispense them to 
I rom the primitive-looking toll-house, composed gentlemen who give the address of those for whom 
of waste timber thickly pitched, and which is made they are intended, so that the assemblage will in 
to look more dwarf-like by the large tavern which effect be a select as well as a comfortable one ; and 
has been built close by, rows of houses have been | to this latter object the season of the year is also 
commenced, that follow the winding course of the | highly favourable. We are glad to observe that 
two ditches, which are at the sides of the roadway there is an influential and powerful body of 
leading to the Ferry. It is probable that this | stewards, with Sir Benjamin Hall at the head of 
road is of great antiquity ; and it may be that the | them ; and we would ‘particularly direct the at- 
Chapel-house (a view of which has been given in ‘tention of builders to such names in the list as 
the Builder) _has been the cell of successive | Rose, Dennis, Lawrence, 

hermits, who, in this then dreary spot, have shown | Myers, Jay, Bird, Pilcher, 
kindness to wayfarers seeking the ferry that] short, ; 
crosses over to Greenwich. 


Lee, Lucas, Jackson, 
end many others. In 
we have every confidence that the forth- 
” is _ {coming meeting will be highly successful, and 
t was not easy to gather much information ;enable the committee to de much good. 
respecting the ferry from the watermen who were | r 
busily at work taking numerous parties round the | eee 
great ship now happily afloat, or from others ; but} HIRING AN ARCHITECT BY AUCTION, 
near the river a little house is built, for the shelter 
of those who may need to wait; and above the | Tur Board ot Guardians of the Bolton Union 
door an inscription says, “This building was| having advertised for an architect to make plans 
erected at the expense of the Greenwich Fer , | and specifications for their intended. work- 
Company, commonly called Potter’s Ferry,” &e. | house, as we have already mentioned, there were 
This inscription is not older than thirty’ years, upwards of fifty applicants for the office, at the 
It appears that a dispute about this ferry-right | meeting of the Board on W ednesday, 3rd instant. 
has led to a troublesome law-suit. : | According to the Manche ster Guardian, the appli- 
When looking at the winding course of the road jcations, de. having been read, M r. Wallwork 
from the toll-gate to the ferry, which is at a con- moved that the offer of Messrs, Woodhouse and 
siderable distance, and at the buildings which are | Hall, to make the plans for 3 per cent. on the 
being commenced in all directions, the want of a outlay, or to complete the work for 2} per cent. be 
comprehensive plan which is shown in the building adopted. Mr. James Brearley seconded the mo- 
of this place, which will in the course of a few on. Mr. Brown moved, as an amendment, that 
years be occupied by an immense population, is. the proposal of Messrs. Holt and Lomax, to make 
very obvious. By the course of the ditches the | the plans for 150/. and to superintend the work 
road has been formed! There is a difficulty in| ~ ‘ 
setting out streets on land which belongs to| 





* The rents of six-roomed houses on the island are from 
7s. to 10s. a week. 


in the most economical manner, that surely some | 


pre ress, are | 





for 2} per cent. be accepted. Mr. Greenhalgh 
seconded the amendment, which was put and lost 
by 16 to 13. The vice-chairman, Mr. W. Lone- 
| worth, then moved a second amendment, that the 
offer of Messrs. Travis and Mangnall, of Man. 
chester, to make the plans for 2} per cent. upon 
the outlay, be accepted. Mr. Stott seconded thy 
motion, which was put and lost by 13 to 5. No 
| other amendment being proposed, the original mo- 
tion, in favour of the tender of Messrs. Woodhouse 
j}and Hall, was submitted for confirmation, when 
i the voting was—for the motion, 16; against it, 
16. The chairman was then called upon to give 
the casting vote, but he refused to vote otherwise 
than in favour of Messrs. Holt and Lomax, as hi 
had done before, and a scene of great uprear and 
confusion took place. After considerable wrang- 
ling, an adjournment was proposed and carried, 
and the subject will be resumed next week. 
The affair is discreditable to the 
guardians, and not to them only. 





Bolton 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tuts year’s exhibition is a great improvement 

upon the last: it consists of 574 pictures and 14 
pieces of Sculpture, and includes a number of ex- 
cellent works. Sir Edwin Landseer has two 
small pictures, Nos. 4 and 28, displaying some 
of his best qualities, including that power of 
infusing sentiment in which no other animal 
painter has ever approached him. Mr. F. Goodall’s 
realization of the spirit-stirring anecdote, true or 
false, which will be recalled by the title of th 
pieture, “ The Campbells are c ming :—Lucknow, 
Sept. 1857” (No. 70), has parts of great merit. 
Thecentral figure, the soldier—listening, doubting, 
and resigned—is a noble creation, and will be well- 
known everywhere before long. For good colour 
and bad drawing see Gilbert’s ‘“Teniers and 
tubens ” (167), and for good of both sorts L. 
Haghe’s “ Peter Boel arranging his Models” (56). 
Mr. Ansdell has an excellent specimen of his last 
period, “The Road to Seville” (183), and Mr. 
Noel Paton exhibits a very elaborate work, “The 
Triumph of Vanity: an Allegory ” (492), with a 
higher purpose than pleasing. Amongst the works 
of less known artists we would single out foi 
especial commendation, 194, “ Un Ochavito por el 
amor de Dios,” by Edwin Long. 259, * L’ Incog- 
nita,” L. W. Desanges, displays more than clever 
manipulation ; and in the sky of 539, “The new 
Houses of Parliament,” Mr. Dawson has shown 
himself a master. The left side of the picture 
is inferior. Mr. Niemann’s “ Leviathan” (22) ; 
Mr. J. Clark’s “Grandam’s Hope” (77); 111, 
“A Domestic Scene,” by D. W. Deane; 197, 
“The Rescue,” J. Danby ; 231, “Remains of th 
Roman Bath at Treves,”’ G. C. Stanfield; and 
Horlor’s cattle pieces, all call for notice. “A 
Winter's Day in St. James’s Park” (281), and 
“A Summer Day in Hyde Park,” both by J. 
Ritchie, though hard and exaggerated, are works 
of much ability and promise. 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

On Friday, 5th inst. a meeting of the members 
was held at Lyon’s-inn Hall, Mr. Norton in the 
chair. 

The paper read was “On the proper Limits ot 
Imitation,” by Mr. Young. 

The chairman said he understood the reader of the 
paper to contend that our Gothic architects, when 
they had exhausted their own home models, went 
to the Continent for fresh inspiration—a charge he 
thought that was hardly warranted by the facts ; 
or, if it were so, it might beapplied with equaltruth 
to the advocates of Classic architecture. He (the 
chairman) could see no objection to goimg to Italy, 
Germany, and France, the colonies, or all over the 
Continent, since it was the business of the archi- 

‘tect to ascertain the elements, and arrive, by de- 
grees, at a knowledge of, as well as perfection in, 
every style, although it might not give as much 
hope of the development exactly of a new style. 

Mr. Twining was of opinion that the Gothic 
style admitted of far more modification in its com- 
ponent parts than did the Classic style of architec- 
ture, and in both we possessed the means for the 
development of variety and novelty. 

Mr. Capes was averse to any slavish imitation 
or copyism of Classical architecture, and con- 
tended that it opened up opportunities for the in- 
troduction of variety and novelty equally with 
other styles. We ought to adopt that which was 
best adapted to the requirements of the time, and 
not confine ourselves tocopyism. We had in this 


country a vast quantity of coloured materials, and 
he thought that by the intreduction of them into 
| Classic architecture, we could produce a variety of 
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form in it, and a style which we might, in some 
respects, call peculiar to ourselves. It would be 
much more truthful and beneficial to true art if 
we could dispense with painting and surface colour- 
ing. Pugin had shown what could be done by a 
system of new lines and embellishments, and 
some of the decorations of Soane and Nash were 
extremely beautiful. 

Mr. Benwell believed that in the future days of 
the architeetural profession imitation would be 
entirely uprooted, and that we should not asceti- 
cally imitate any one of the departed schools, but 
that there would be freedom of design on all 
hands, and that it would be thought a great pity 
that there were any styles at all, Vast styles 
the Cinque Cento, Renaissance, Arabesque, Greek, 
Roman, Italian, Gothic, Byzantine, Mahomedan, 
Saracenic, were suitable to their day, and doubt- 
less we should succeed in developing a style suit- 
able to ours, More originality, he thought, had 
been exhibited since the Elizabethan period in 
architecture than at any other period of the world. 
None were so horribly bigoted as not to see 
beauties in all styles. He trusted they would live 
to he free in their profession, and that the future 
of our architecture would be the future of the 
past, 





CROWDING IN PUBLIC PLACES, 

THE system of crowding at public places is dis- 
graceful to civilized beings, and must be repressed 
by the managers. Who has not seen the simple 
contrivance to prevent such crowding, in front 
of the “Academie” entrance in Paris, or who 
does not know that crowding is never allowed 
in continental cities? The contrivance to pre- 
vent it consists of barricading off the ground 
before the doors, and then crossing that entire 
space with transverse rails, the distance be- 
tween each rail being the breadth of only one 
person, while the apertures (also the breadth of 
one person) for passing into the next line of 
rails are - ternated at either end of the entire 
space. When the public place is likely to be full 
before the doors open this entire space is filled 
with people, and the process of advancing to the 
doors when open is effected by each person walk- 
ing backwards and forwards transversely across 
the area (without the slightest capability of push- 
ing), in exactly the same way as a ploughman 
drives his plough across and across the field. 

Upon great occasions, we usually sacrifice five 
or six human victims upon the altar of our heathen 
idol of crowding. We sacrificed one (and probably 
two more will die) at the marriage of our Princess 
Royal on Monday. Remember also the Duke of 
Wellington’s lying in state at Chelsea Hospital, 
the view of Westminster Abbey after the late 
coronation, Surrey Music-hall on Mr. Spurgeon’s 
opening, &e. 

No publie place should be licensed without a 
sufficient space before the doors to barrier otf the 
public with transverse bars of the width of one 
person only, and one policeman could then keep 
order. oP. 





CONDITION OF WORKMEN. 


Honovursp Six,—I forward to you a few lines for in. 
sertion in your useful columns, now that we often hear 
the cry of ‘* Very little business doing.”’ 

My remarks for the consideration of your readers, and 
eventually the public, are, that numbers of all trades are 
in constant anxiety—not only affecting the daily wauts of 
the family, who are driven at the last extremity to ask for 
public relief, but it is injurious to society at large, making 
workhouses, prisons, asylums, reformatories, &c. a greater 
necessity,—weakening the physical powers of the nation 
to a very helpless and unendurable condition. I can 
point out some cases of honest industry where death 
would be a release—and who are gladly waiting for their 
struggles to cease. 

I am positively sure that something is wrong, and the 
public are responsible for many evils they suffer. We are 
so connected with each other that the failings and suffer- 
ings of one class affect the others. Considering the zeal, 
and talent, and energy of the aristocracy — worthy of 
thanks and respect—I do not think, as a bedy, that they 
see the evils that many have to struggle with, owingtotheir | 
habits and customs of living being so opposite to those of 
the working classes; therefore the cause and remedy of 
evils are not noticed. I will refer particularly to trades nc Ww, 
especially my own trade, as it is connected with the inte- 
rests of the Builder. 1 refer especially to shortening the 
hours of labour, as a means of causing a be‘ ter circulation 
of money and removing many evils. For instance, in my 
own trade there are thousands who are constantly out of 
employ (carpenters and joiners) who on an average Jo not 
get paid much better than a policeman, through so many 
being so often seeking employment for wecks in the 
year: many people lose their custom, and a deficient re- 
venue establishes my statement. Shortening the hours of 
labour, on a plan that I now submit to you, would remedy 
the evils in my trade, and other trades could resulate 
likewise. Contractors would be able to have a fixed 
Standard to regulate their contracts with the public, and 
the latter would be benefited. 1 think men in my trade 
who have served five, six, and seven years’ apprenticeship, 
paid a premium, and having a lot of expensive tools to 
buy and to keep in working order, should be allowed to 
regulate their powers a little. We have, under these cir- 
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cumstances, very little time for self-culture or recreation, 
having to walk, when in work, sometimes four miles before 
six o’clock in the morning, and the same at evening after 
a hard day’s work. What time or disposition can there 
be after such duty for study ? 

Some will say that drinking is a cause of poverty among 
tradesmen and mechanics ; but I can safely say that I am 
as steady as any man in London; and having a wife and 
family, I cannot get on, through causes I am anxious to 
remove. I know many, then, that cannot get on as they 
ought, and are very sober and respectable: [| am positive 
they cannot afford to be off work, or have sickness in their 
dwellings. Therefore J subjoin my plan, hoping it may be 
adopted or modified in place of the burdensome condition 
we arein. I propose that carpenters and joiners do work 
for eight months in summer ten hours, at 6s. per day for 
five days, and tive anda half hours on Saturday for 3s, 
making 1/. 13s. per week; and that we work four months 
in winter eight hours per day, at 71. per hour, for six days, 
making 28s. in winter per weck (we do not on an average 
get the latter). There would be a saving in gas and 
candies a penny a day per man, or more, in winter. And 
let there be no distmetion of individuals to receive the 
Wages enumerated to any who have served tive or six 
years, as the master will ascertain who will be best suited 
at certain jobs ; tor I consider one man can earn as much at 
laying a floor as another man who can make a mahogany 
door. A proper division of labour would acknowledge the 
head cannot do without the foot, for ‘ united efforts build 
the castle.”’ 

Ot course there are some individual cases who ought to 
be paid above the fixed rule that I have laid down. And 
further, as a means of relieving the overplus population, 
there should be more people employed on the land, and 
paid better. One oF THR UNEMPLOYED. 





EXTENSION OF SEWERS AT CHELTEN- 
HAM.—WORSE AND WORSE! 


At a meeting of the Cheltenham Improvement Commis- 
sioners on Friday, the 5th inst. the following tenders for 
sewerage works were submitted by the Drainage Com- 
mittee, who had previously opened the same. The quan- 
tities were supplied :— 


Pinath, Wale: cncccccvccenas oeeee £26,500 0 0 
Hunt and Co. Worcester.......... 17,506 0 6 
PGE, TOMO ocak cctcacccunce 16,006 4 0 
RN UE kd ds sec ecnncmas cs 16,434 0 O 
Hayes and Co. Gloucester ........ 16,046 0 0 
Jones and Co. Coventry .......... 15,759 0 0O 
Chambers and Hilton, Birmingham 15,500 0 0 
PRG, Bs oo a. 6.0605 6c 0cencne 15,200 0 0 
Saville and White, Chorley........ 15,053 0 0 
Knight, Manchester.............- 15,000 0 0 
Thompson and Co. Newcastle .... 14,800 0 
Bassstettomns, Well ......-.cccces 14,500 0 0 
Broom and Son, Cheltenham .... 14,494 0 0 
Sv atk #6 00betmkk tapennes 13,800 0 0 
Armstrong and Hudspitt, AInmwick 13,425 0 0 
Pickering and Co. London........ 13,370 0 6 
J.and 5. Harpur,Coventry,acceptd. 12,740 0 0 
Bustem, LOGGS: .ccccssccencous e+. 132,546 0 © 
Oldham, Leamington ............ 12,273 0 0 
Rees and Stiff, Dover ............ 9,600 0 0 


The clerk stated that Messrs. Rees and Stiff had dis- | 


covered an error in their calculations to the extent of 
1,900/. and they desired to be allowed either to add that 
sum to their tender, or withdraw the same. After much 
conversation, it was resolved that Messrs, Rees and Stiff 
be allowed to withdraw their tender, and that the tender 
of John and Samuel Harpur be accepted. 





DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
DIVISION OF WAREHOUSES. 

Your number of last week contains an article under 
the above head, communicated by Mr. Hesketh, and 
which, in common justice to myself, I cannot allow to 
pass unnoticed, 

I do not suppose the public will be gratified by any pro- 
fessional dispute between Mr. Hesketh and myself, but I 
cannot refrain from saying he has given an amount of 
importance to the matter somewhat self-laudatory, and 
much to my disadvantage. But, I state it advisedly, he 
has put a very illiberal construction upon my doings, and 


has not correctly and truthfully submitted the facts as 


they occurred, 

Mr. Hesketh need not have paraded my position as a 
district surveyor so prominently in the matter, acting as I 
then was as Mr. Humphery’s private architect, and which 
Mr. Hesketh knows is an appointment that, in con- 
junction with my partner Mr. Stock, I have held for many 
years. 

If Mr. Hesketh, after having been made fully acquainted 
by myself, and personally by Mr. Humphery, with the objec- 
tion he intended to raise, and which was acceded in by 
Mr. Hesketh, chose to carry before a magistrate a case 
which he failed to prove by the evidence offered by him, 
it was hardly becoming in him as a public officer, to mis- 
state facts, and show an animus and “exhibition of intem- 
perate language which I hope want of thought has alone 
jed him to do. I can truly say in my position, as the pri 
vate architect of Mr. Alderman Humphery, I have done 
nothing which can militate for one moment, or run 
counter to the office I hold as a district surveyor. 

WILLIAM SNOOKE. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER BUILDING ACT, 
RECOVERY OF FEES FROM TENANTS, 

Recentty Mr. W. Dorrington, the occupier of the 
house No. 22, Sussex-road, Seven Sisters-road, appeared 
before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at Clerkenwell, in answer to a sum- | 
mons, taken out by Mr. John Turner, the district surveyor 
of North Islington, under the provisions of the Metropolitan | 
Building Act, 1855, sec. 51, for neglecting to pay the dis- 
trict surveyor the amount of fees due to him, and specified 
in the second schedule to the said Act, to wit, 1/. 17s. 6d. 
for surveying No. 22, Sussex-road. 

It appeared that the houses were entered in July last, ; 
but as Mr. Turner was unable to get his money from | 
Mr. Harvey, he now summoned the occupiers under the | 
Sist section of the Metropolitan Building Act, Several | 
other persons from that neighbourhood had also been | 
summoned by the same surveyor, as the builder had} 
neglected to pay the proper fees. 

Mr. Wakeling, who attended for the whole of the de- 
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fendants, said, it was very hard for the tenants to be 
called upon to pay the surveyor’s fees, as they were not 
bound to know anything of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
which was only passed in 1855, and was very intricate. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt.—But you know that it is laid down that 
every person should know the law, however intricate. I 
do not think that the charges should be made upon the 
tenants except upon the first, for it is the surveyor’s duty 
and business to see quickly after his fees. The charges 
should not be handed down from occupier to occupier as 
a mortgage. 

Mr. Wakeling contended that the complainant had not 
used due diligence. As soon as the defendant came into 
possession, which was last Midsummer, he wes pounced 
upon, and it was not until now that the summons had 
been taken ont, 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said, if the defendants thought proper, 
he would grant a special case for the decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. He was of opinion that the 
payment of the fees should be confined to the first oecu- 
pier. Hus decision was in favour of the district surveyor, 
but the ease should be adjourned, to give the parties time 
to consider what course they should pursue. 

‘The owner has since arranged with the district survyor 








SANITARY HINTS. 

Two hundred and eighty thousand are suffering every 
year from diseases which do not prevail in healthy places. 
—( Registrar General's Report, 1358. 

To Disinfect the Serpentine——In summer I 
would recommend that cartloads of lime should be 
equally distributed in it. This would effectually 
destroy the “carburetted hydrogen gas,” &ec. 
found so abundantly in the pools of stagnant 
water, and which are rendered doubly hurtful 
when acted on by sultry summer weather. This 
hint should not be neglected in marshy districts 
where ague always prevails. 

Paints.—Have experiments been made with 


mixing up iodide of potassium, and the iodide of 


lime (in the proportion of one part of iodine with 
seven of lime), with “ paints,” in order to neutra- 
lize the metallic poisons ? 
| To Purify Coal Smoke.—Might not some small 
‘apparatus in the shape of a revolving cylinder, 
made of tin ganze work, &e. containing lime, peat 
ashes, or charcoal, be fixed in chimneys, which 
would not only prevent them smoking, by pre- 
‘venting a downward draught, but would prevent 
| the smoke from poisoning the atmosphere ? 
| To prevent Fires in Chimneys. — Might not an 
iron flap, plate, or trap-door, be fixed in all 
| chimneys, having an iron chain to close it at will, 
' thereby cutting off the draught, or current of air, 
| in case of fire ? J. BN. 





WHAT IS DOING AT LAMBETH PALACE. 

Mr. Eprror,—Pray use your powerful pen to 
awake the conservators, if there be any living, to 
the disgraceful manner in which one of our his- 
torical monuments is being daubed with that 
modern abomination compo, by an ordinary plas- 
terer, The two square towers adjoining the old 
chapel, in Lambeth Palace, have had the quoin 
stones daubed out with cement and tiles, and pre- 
parations are making to serve the Lollard’s tower 
in the same manner. Some of them are 4 or 5 
inches deep: where the stone quoins are decayed, 
they are smudging at their mud, and endeavour- 
ing to make it appear as stone to the eye. 

A LooKER-on. 





| 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Swindon.—A new mansion is ereeting at Plums- 
don St. Andrew for Mr. J. R. Phillips. The 
house (which is in the style of the fourteenth 
century, modified) is built of the local stone, with 
Bath stone dressings. Mr. Edward Mantell, of 
Swindon, is the architect ; and Mr. Shetfield, the 
clerk of the works. 

Retford.—On the 1st inst. the new Royal Free 
Grammar-school here was formally opened by the 
trustees. The building, together with the master’s 
residence, now completed, occupy a site at the 
south entrance into the town. They have been 
erected under the auspices of the Court of Chan- 
cery, at a cost of more than 12,000/. including the 
ground, &e., from plans and specifications by Mr. 
Decimus Burton, and are in the Elizabethan style, 
with extensive grounds. To the present erection 
will be added the second master’s residence. 

Cambridge.—The Corn-exchange is advancing, 
so as to show what it will be. The space within 
the walls is 108 feet in length, and i94 feet 


in breadth. The height of the walls to the 


. les asia a oe 
| springing of the root will be 25 feet. The root 


will be divided into five compartments, and will 
be principally of glass. Provision has be au made 
for the erection of apparatus for warming the 
building, if necessary. Some difficulty, according 
to the local Chronicle, was experienced in getting 
a good foundation, w hich was at last obtained by 
forming a bed of concrete to sustain the super- 
incumbent weight without settlement. The con- 
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tractors are Messrs. Sharman and Son, of Spalding, | of the governors, I would assist it by an artificial 
the amount of the contract being 2,750/. The | heat in the shaft, but in my opinion this is quite 
architects are Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of | unnecessary, as I think it would amount to a draft 
Lincoln. The clerk of the works is Mr. James | 
Yeoman. the extreme. 

Exveter.—A large building, to be used as a female - 
reformatory and refuge for discharged prisoners, 
has been erected at Exeter, and will be opened 
shortly for the reception of inmates. 

Dover.—The designs for a new post-office here, 
originally prepared by Mr. Laver, architect, have | 
been rejected, as possessing too large an amount 
of decorative character; and the Board of Works | 
has been applied to for plans more meagre in 
design, and more in accordance with the economical 
ideas of the postal district management. 

Cardigan.—The plans and specifications for the 
erection of the New Market-house buildings have 
been completed by the architect, Mr. Withers, 
and public notices for tenders for the work have 
been inserted in all the local newspapers. The 
new street, from the church to the market-house, 
will shortly be completed. 

Newtownlimavady.— At a meeting of the in- 


G. D. 





Hoohs Received. 


Appendix to the Lost Solar System of the Ancients. 
By Joun Witson, Longman and Co, 1858. 
OUR readers may rec lect a notice we gave some 
time since of a strange book, entitled ‘“ The Lost 
Solar System of the Ancients,” in which a large 
mass of ancient architectural and archeological lore 
was strung together by a loose thread of algebraical 
speculation of the most ouw/ré and extravagant 
description. The present publication is subsidiary 
to the bulky book referred to, and it chiefly re- 
lates to obelisks—among which, by the way, is our 
own British possession, Cleopatra’s Needle, now 
lving mouldering in the sands of Egypt, and 
which a correspondent of the Builder lately pro- 
habitants of this place, according to the Coleraine — pays ve ee be = anaes at _— ~ 
Chronicle, it has been resolved to erect a new pi jhe Md. ae Penlng, arrange an oes 

‘ ‘ : a acme of civilization, the’51 Exhibition. It is to be 
town-hall, with as little delay as possible. The iiek- 8 sent tela Sl Miele Renretaiiins tls 
hall is intended for local meetings, and is also to ae sn iny siete “a ee ee 
contain a news-room. ; and sphynx-like, ponderous and absurd algebraical 
calculations, will afford but little help to the engi- 
neer who may be destined to ship and import this 
EXT ‘ ee ING-IN needle of needles to our English shores. This 

VES saat Sy LYING-D author’s calculations are of far too exalted and 
: roe unearthly a description, albeit, they too have 
As a constant reader of your valuable Journal, to do with the law of gravitation. “The 
I observe at p. 78, an article alluding to the im- axes of the ancient Egyptian obelisks, when per- 
portant question of ventilation, and especially re- fect,’ he assures us, “ were proportional to the 
ferring to the system adopted at the Lying-in mean distances of planets from the sun.” This 
Hospital, Lambeth, through which, together with must be a new discovery, or vision rather, even 
having given this branch of science my especial to the author himself; for he seemed originally 
attention for some time past, I am induced to to satisfy himself with working out algebraically 
trouble you with a few brief remarks and sugges- the bright idea that the tapering form of the 
tions upon the matter, and in so doing beg to ancient obelisk comprised the law of increase in 
state that I am by no means prejudiced to Dr.| the gravitative force, as operative on bodies 
Reid’s or any other system of ventilation, but as falling towards the earth,—an idea which, as we 
an entirely disinterested individual have visited before noted, we were inclined to admit there 
the hospital, and witnessed the evil arising from might be something in ; but we almost regret our 
the present employed system, and conclude that inadvertent admission even thus far, since so 
an improvement is really very essential, and can, enormous an algebraical superstructure has since 
under the circumstances, be effected at a very been reared upon the same slender basis. Yet 
trifling outlay. there is a strange method in the madness which 
First, I would remark that the whole roof is glares out in everv page, and the whole consti- 
rendered, as far as practicable, air-proof, divided tutes a complete psychological curiosity in its way. 
into two separate compartments, the one to con- A costly one it must have been to some one, cer- 
tain cold fresh air, for the supply into the various tain]y ‘not to the enterprising and successful 
wards on each floor, and which seems to answer publishers, but much more probably to the enthu- 
every desired purpose well ;—the other for foul gjastic author himself. ; 
air, into which all the ventilating flues dis- 
charge the eflluvia rising up from the various 
rooms, and instead of immediately escaping into 
the open air, this foul air is confined in the 
chamber until it descends a shaft to the bottom , : 
of the building, dips under the partition, and INSTITUTION OF ( eg ENGINEERS. —On Feb- 
then ascends a second shaft into the open air, Tuary 2nd, Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P. president, in 
Now this is, in my opinion, the unfortunate the chair,—The paper read was “On the Methods 
point in the system, for if the cold or fresh air, generally adopted in Cornwallin Dressing Tin and 
after gaining admission into its proper chamber, Copper Ores,” by Mr. James Henderson, In the 
by its own weight or gravity, freely descends the ®ccount of tin dressing, the operations were de- 
various flues constructed to conduct it near the scribed in detail, commencing with the “spalling,” 
floor line into the various wards, and after there oF breaking up the ore with hammers, as it came 
remaining a sufficient length of time to become UP from the mine tothe surface. Then “ vanning, 
hot and impure by the effluvia arising from the OT testing the value of the ore, by bruising on a 
bodies. of the patients, and thereby rendering it shoy el, and agitating with water, a small portion 
an element sufficiently light to ascend 30 feet from the pile. The difficulty of separating the 
through the ceiling and flues into its prepared wolfram, Or the tungstate of iron ancl manganese, 
chamber,—I ask, in the name of common sense, from the tin ore was commented on. ‘The “stamps, 
what sudden and instantaneous change (it being 8° indispensable to every tin mine, were then 
still confined in a hot chamber) is it possible there minutely described. In some of the large tin 
to undergo, sufficiently to cause it, contrarv to al] Mines in Cornwall, as many as 104 stamp heads 
reason, to descend the shaft about 50 feet and dip | Werte driven by one steam-engine. The importance 
under the partition, and then rise 70 feet before of attention to the suitable size of the holes in the 
becoming exposed to open air ? “stamp grates” was noticed, as on that point de- 
Hence the difficulty,—the very attempt of pended, entirely, the degree of fineness to which 
forcing this light air to descend the shaft, which the ore would be pulverised. 
it has never done, is the very thing which obstructs BritpinG Bic Sutps.—As the launch of the 
all currency, and thereby causes bad ventilation; “Leviathan” is now accomplished, the question 
for the complaint is not that of being unable to arises, how is the building and launching of this 
obtain fresh air info, but the difficulty of ejecting indispensable class of ships for the future to be 
the foul air from, the various wards: and this has effected? Among many plans I believe the fol- 
lately been materially assisted simply by cutting lowing practicable. I think the present site un- 
a hole in the partition wall of the two shafts at top, objectionable and well adapted for these vessels. 
which I believe was effected under the directions In order to dispense with the immense weight, 
of Mr. Weeks, of Chelsea, thereby affording an | which has been the great obstacle, I propose that 
immediate ascent instead of descent, which, as has they be built up only a little above the water line, 
been proved, not only facilitates, but also accele-| then launched off and taken to some convenient 
rates, the circulation ; and I would suggest that all anchorage and finished, having a pierage from the 














Miscellanea. 


communications with the lower part of the shafts shore, and encircled with a netting about three | 
By this | 
ould be | slowly prosecuted, and is at last come to a stand, 
If these sug-| the contractor being unable to proceed with it; 
more on a future another of the many illustrations of the impolicy 


be cut off, and the size of the shaft, which is now | feet under water, to prevent accidents. 

9 feet square, be materially diminished, and so | method two could be in progress, which w 
prevent the cold air from counteracting the hot or | a great saving of time and capital. 
foul air, which ought to have free currency. And, | gestions meet acceptance, 


in the event of this not meeting the requirements | occasion. G. Comers, 


in the wards, and then there would be the evil of 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
eleventh annual general meeting of this institu- 
tion was held on the 28th ult. at the house of the 
institution, Newhall- street, Birmingham, Mr, 
Joseph Whitworth, president, in the chair. The 
annual report of the council showed the satis- 
factory position of the institution, and a large 
increase in members. The election of officers then 
took place, Mr. John Penn being elected president : 
several new members were also elected. A paper 
was then read, “ On an improved system of Mould- 
ing and Casting,” by Mr. Robert Jobson, of 
Wordsley. The next paper was a “ Description of 
Wrigley’s Friction Coupling for Shafting,” by 
| Mr. Benjamin Fothergill, of Manchester ; and the 

last was “On Oil-mill Machinery,” by Mr. Alex- 
ander Samuelson, of Hull. In the evening, a 
number of the members dined together at the 
Hen and Chickens Hotel, in celebration of the 
eleventh anniversary of the institution. 

DESECRATION OF BRIDEWELL-PRECINCT GRAVE- 
YAkD.—At a meeting of the inhabitants of this 
precinct, held on the 5th inst. a resolution to the 
following effect was unanimously passed -—“ That 
the burial-ground was at present in a most 
shameful condition, arising from the Earl of Dela- 
warr’s tradespeople having placed large quantities 
of bricks and rubbish there, covering over entirely 
many of the tombs, tombstones, and graves, and 
that the vestry was deeply shocked and pained to 
find that the ground had been leased by his lord- 
ship for a term of ninety-nine years to a builder. 
That the vestry could not but view the disgraceful 
state of the ground, as well as the obvious inten- 
tion to divert it to building purpose-, as a gross 
outrage on the feelings of all those wiio had rela- 
tions or friends interred therein, and likewise as a 
gross violation of public decency. That the chapel- 
wardens, therefore, be authorized to take such 
steps as might be necessary, both legal and other- 
wise, to prevent such desecration of the ground, 
and to have it put into, and preserved and kept 
in, decent and proper order. That a copy of the 
resolution be sent to the Governors of Bridewell, 
the Earl of Delawarr, the Secretary of State, and 
such other parties as might be deemed expedient, 
and that a committee be appointed to assist the 
chapelwardens in carrying out the wishes of the 
vestry.” It is most desirable that all desecration 
of a piece of ground which has been sacred to the 
dead for 250 years should be avoided. The go- 
vernors of Bridewell, it appears, unthinkingly gave 
up their lease to the Delawarr family, but after- 
wards tried in vain to recover it by pecuniary 
offers. It seems to be thought, however, that 
the Home Secretary can prevent its desecration. 

New Gravinc Dock ror Griascow.—Messrs- 
Tod and Macgregor’s new graving dock at the 
mouth of the Kelvin, where it enters the Clyde, 
has been formally opened. The works consist of 
a graving dock of large size, connected with a 
tidal basin and four wharves, fitted with cranes 
worked both by steam and manual power; and 
capable of lifting weights as high as seventy tons, 
with other appliances for the repair and fitting 
out of steam ships of the largest class. The length 
of the dock is 500 feet inside the gates ; the width, 
56 feet at the entrance ; the depth of water in the 
sill, 17 feet at ordinary spring-tides. The dock, 
with its appliances, including ground, has cost 
about 100,000/. 

Fart or A Rattway Bripce.—On Wednesday 
in last week, soon after the Parliamentary train 
had passed under an iron bridge, at Langley, near 
Watford, on the North-Western Railway, the 
bridge suddenly fell upon the line, completely 
blocking it up. An additional line of rails is 
being laid down on that portion of the line, and to 
allow for this a bridge of an extra width had been 
constructed, it being intended to remove the old 
bridge when the new one was complete: it was 
this new bridge, an iron girder one, that fell in. 

LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBI- 
rion. —On Tuesday, February 9th, Mr. George 
Scharf delivered a lecture to a very numerous 
audience, “On the Sistine Chapel and its Decora- 
tions.” Mr. Ashpitel was in the chair. 

STOPPAGE OF THE BiLtsTON SEWERAGE WoRKS. 
—The estimate of the contractor ultimately chosen 
to carry out the Bilston sewerage was greatly 
below that of the surveyor of the local Board of 
Commissioners, and the matter was long under 
debate whether his tender should be accepted, but 
sureties being at length found, it was decided to 
accept ; a fear of incurring censure in the town 
probably acting as a great inducement to the 
adoption of that course. The work has been very 





of accepting very low tenders. 
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Taste aS AN ELEMENT IN THE Mancnester | 
MANUFACTURES.—It is interesting to note the 
introduction of judicious remarks on taste and de- 
sign in the ordinary business circular of a Man- 
chester firm. Messrs. James Houldsworth and Co, 
in their annual circular to the trade for the past 
year, make some remarks on these subjects, which 
it is worth while to quote, in order to show how 





schools of art and art-treasures begin to influence | 


the public taste as well as the enterprise of the 
manufacturer :—“ Public taste has, during the past 
year, manifested a stronger regard for the superior 
effects of design and colouring in our class of 
manufactures. Relying very much— as we have 
always been inclined to do—upon this kind of 
appreciation, we have spared neither trouble nor 
expense to merit your preference in these respects ; 
and we shall at any time take pleasure in con- 
sidering, or carrying out, any suggestions you may 
offer for the development of a still greater perfec- 
tion in the artistic merits of our productions. We 
find geometrical and conventional forms—chieftly 
those on a smaller scale—increasing in public 
estimation, both in this country and in America. 
These—embracing new dispositions of flat orna- 
mentation—are found to assimilate well with 
several classes of medieval art: they admit of the 
application of borderings, and contribute to effects 
which involve a deference to historic precedents 
and their characteristic associations. We believe 
a still greater preference will manifest itself for 
such patterns, and we propose that our own 
specialities shall continue, as hitherto, to be mainly 
devoted to satisfying this class of demand. Where 
there is a taste for patterns imitative of natural 
objects, it seems directed more towards well- 
drawn illustrations of some special plant or foliage, 
rather than a miscellaneous variety. We notice a 
revival, to some extent, of the early Italian style 
of ornamentation, as practised by Giulio Romano 
and his school. Cabinet manufacturers seem to 
find frequently a preference for the styles that 
prevailed in France during the reigns of Louis 
Quinze and Louis Seize. We shall be prepared 
with suitable accessories for these various pre- 
dilections.” 

Toe New Natrionat Gatrery.—The decision 
of the Royal Commissioners against the removal 
of the National Gallery from Trafalgar-square is 
already known to the public. The Lords of the 
Treasury thereupon requested the Commissioners 
of Works to provide an estimate of the expense 
of enlarging the present gallery, as proposed by 
the majority of the commission. Mr. Hunt, the 
surveyor, estimates the total expense at 500,000/. 
which includes the reinstatement of the barracks 
and the workhouse buildings (to be removed for 
the enlargement of the gallery), the reinstatement 
of the baths and lavatories, the erection of a suit- 
able building for the Royal Academy, and the 
construction of a building for the National Gallery 
upon the enlarged site. 

Gas.—The Worcester Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, and 
also passed a resolution to the effect, that after 
June 30th, the charge for gas to the private con- 
sumer be reduced from 6s. to 5s. 6d. per thousand, 
and that a further reduction of 6d. per thousand 
be made to consumers whose annual consumption 
shall beabove 200,000 cubic feet. Messrs. Keogh, 
Temple, have patented a new system of lighting 
street lamps by electricity. They provide a move- 
able wheel, with a handle for turning it : the teeth 
of this wheel take into a horizontal bar, which 
extends the length of the street, and turns on the 
gas taps, which are also connected with a wheel. 
Electric wire is carried to and from every burner, 
and platinum or other metal points are used for 
combustion. 

MemorraL Wrinpow For Sr. Mary’s Catue- 
DRAL, LrwertcK.—The friends of the late Mr. 
Augustus Stafford have determined to erect a 
memorial window, and to restore a portion of the 
cathedral church of St. Mary’s, Limerick, in com- 
memoration of their respect for him, and their 
regret at his untimely death. 

A Socrety oF Fine Arts at LiverPoor.—A 
society is about to be established, to be called the 
“ Liverpool Society of Fine Arts.” It is proposed 
to hold an annual exhibition, at which the follow: 
ing prizes will be given, to be open to the United 
Kingdom :—l1st, for the best historical painting in 
oil, 100/.; 2d, the best landscape in oil, 50/. ; 3rd, 
the best water-colour drawing, 25/.; 4th, the best 
piece of sculpture, or model, not a portrait or 
medallion, 25/,; and, 5th, the best architectural 
design, 25/. 

LapourErs’ CotTaGEs.—The gold medal of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has 
been awarded to Messrs. Hickes and Isaac, for 
their plans of labourers’ cottages. 
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METROPOLITAN Water Suppry: LECTURE AT 
Roya InstitTuTIoN.—Last week Dr. Lankester 
delivered a lecture on the “ Water of the Metro- 
polis.” The theatre of the institution was crowded. 
In introducing the subject the lecturer showed 
that water formed the principal ingredient of the 
total weight of all creatures, being 72 per cent. of 
the human frame. The great importance of having 
such a constituent of our bodies pure was then 
adverted to. Mineral impurities chiefly consisted | 
of the carbonates, sulphates, and phosphates of | 
lime, carbonic acid, and common salt. These had 
no bad medical influence upon the fluid, though 
they rendered it hard and unfit for the purposes | 
of washing, from which qualities it could be and | 
had been freed by a process recently invented by | 
Dr. Clarke, and used with great success at the | 
Plumstead Water-works. [Dr. Clarke’s process is | 
commonly understood to consist in the precipitation 
of carbonate of lime and organic impurities by means 
of caustic lime, or limewater. | The organic impuri- 
ties, consisting of fungi and animalculz, were those | 
which rendered the water unwholesome, and in | 
some instances poisonous. During the outbreak of 
cholera in 1853-4, it was proved that the con- 
sumers of water drawn from above Teddington 
were not afflicted nearly so severely as those of 
water drawn below bridge : the difference being as | 
1to 7. The Broad-street pump, no doubt the 
principal cause of the fatal outbreak of cholera in 
the Golden-square district in 1854, was also alluded 
to. The lecturer showed, by experiment, that the | 
water which was most brilliant in appearance and | 
palatable in taste, was always literally the most | 
impure, the brilliancy and cool taste being due | 
to large proportions-of soluble extraneous matter. | 
In conclusion, he recommended his hearers first to | 
boil, and then to filter all water previous to using | 
it for domestic purposes. For drinking, however, | 
boiled water is flat and unpleasant. 

Tue Iron Sanps oF NEw ZEALAND. — It | 
appears that at New Plymouth, in New Zealand, | 
the coast line abounds with iron sands, such, it is | 
said, as the best iron is made of in Sweden. The} 
Government Gazette of the colony has the follow- 
ing announcement in regard to this apparently 
valuable material :—“ Iron sand. 1,000/. reward. | 
Superintendent’s office, New Plymouth, 24th July, | 





| 


| 
| 
| 


1857. The Provincial Government of New Ply- 
mouth is prepared, subject to the following con- | 
ditions, to pay the sum of One Thousand Pounds 
(1,0007.) for the production of the first hundred 
tons of merchantable wrought or cast iron which 
may be manufactured in New Plymouth from the 
iron sand of the province. Conditions :—1. A | 
committee of three persons will be appointed by 
the superintendent for the purpose of reporting 
upon all claims which may be preferred for the 
above reward. 2. It must be proved to the satis- 
faction of the committee that the manufacture | 
can be successfully and profitably carried on. 3. | 
The reward must be claimed before the Ist day of 
July, 1860. G. Cutfield, Superintendent.” 

ScoTTisH ARCHITECTURAL INsTITUTE.—At a 
meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
land, held on Monday night—Mr. D. Cousin in 
the chair—a paper was read by Mr. Gowans, de- | 
scriptive of a number of small self-contained | 
houses at Rosebank, Gardener’s-crescent, Edin- | 
burgh, erected by him. The object Mr. Gowans 
had in view in erecting these houses was to carry 
out certain improvements in the arrangement, 
accommodation, heating, ventilating, and provi- 
sions of a sanitary kind. | 

Pcencuinc Metats.—Mr. Hiram Powers, of 
Florence, has patented a machine in which a 
simple lever is applied by its shoulder and cog, or 
tooth, to propel and withdraw the notched shaft 
of a punching-stamp, moving in a closely-fitting | 
tube, and thence upon the plate to be operated on. | 
The plate is inserted in a chasm, and is thrown off 
from the retiring tool by coming in contact with 
an abutment at the end of the tube occupied by 
the tool-shaft, or by some other device. He also 
proposes to introduce a double or compound lever- | 
age to increase the power of the machine. In this 
case the shoulder or cog of the single lever is made | 
to cause an intermediate lever, similarly con- 
structed, to act on the shaft in a similar manner. 
The shaft is constructed to receive tools of various | 
sizes. 

Foretna Natts.—Mr. A. V. Newton, for a cor- 
respondent, has patented an invention for forging 
nails, which consists in the use of two anvil faces 
and two hammers ; the anvil faces being connected 
by a rocking shaft. The forging is effected be- | 
tween hammer and anvil, and by successive blows 
at right angles, without the necessity of turning 
the article that is being forged; moreover, each | 
blow is struck at the time when the anvil is at | 





| rest. 


| partner as well as a co-contractor. 


| and W. Fogerty, architects. 


Decision 4S TO Co-ConTRACTORS AND Co- 
PARTNERS.—A case of some importance was de- 
cided last week at the Skipton County Court. In 
1857, the defendants, Wm. Swire, James Blair, 
and James Parratt, contracted with the corporation 
of Bradford for the formation of the reservoir at 
Barden for 31,773/., but they agreed between 
themselves that Parratt should do all the masons’ 
work at the reservoir for 7,086/. and that Swire and 
Blair should jointly perform the excavation and 
puddling for 24,692/. The works, so divided, were 
carried on separately and distinctly. From May 
to October, 1857, Parratt, at the request of Swire 
and Blair, received from the Bradford corporation 
the money due for the work, and deposited it in 
his own name at the Skipton Bank, the shares of 
Swire and Blair being paid to them by Parratt by 
cheque as they wanted it. The receipts given by 
him to the corporation he generally signed as for 
himself and Swire and Blair; but the last given— 
after the goods in question had been supplied—he 
signed “James Parratt, for self and partners.” 
Before the court he swore that he had signed the 
receipt in this form unthinkingly, and at the sug- 
gestion of a clerk in the office of the town clerk 
of Bradford. On the 29th of October, Messrs. 
Swire, Blair, Swire, and Whitton (who have car- 
ried on business as contractors for some years) 
were declared bankrupts, and since that time the 
Bradford corporation, acting upon a clause in the 
contract, have given the completion of the works 
at Barden to Mr. Parratt. Mr. Parratt was not 
included in the bankruptcy ; but after that took 
place, an action was brought by Messrs. Manby, 
ironmongers, Skipton, for goods supplied for the 
works at Barden. It was proved, however, that 
these goods were for the work undertaken by Swire 
and Blair. Mr. Robinson, for the plaintiffs, con- 
tended that Parratt was liable, he being a co- 
On the other 
hand, Mr. Barret argued that although Mr. Par- 
ratt might be to a certain extent co-contractor 
with Swire and Blair in the agreement with the 
Bradford corporation, yet he was not a co-partner 
or in any way liable for the debts and defaults of 
Messrs. Swire and Blair. The judge pronounced 
against Swire and Blair, but in favour of Mr. 
Parratt, with costs. 

BanGoR SURVEYORSHIP.—The appointment of 
surveyor to the Bangor Local Board of Health 
took place on the 28th ult, There were seventy- 
eight applicants for the vacant office. The Board 
first selected five from this number, — Mr. 
McDougal, of Leeds; Mr. R. Colville Hall, of 
Newcastle; Mr. Alfred Taylor, of Liverpool; Mr. 
Hardy, of Blackburn; Mr. Northcote, of Bangor. 
These were further reduced to two—Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Taylor—and the Board ultimately decided 


| on the selection of Mr. Hardy as the successful 


candidate. 


WELLINGTON Memorrat, LONDON-BRIDGE.— 
“Expectant ” asks if any reader can inform him 


| “if there is a probability of the statue of the late 


Duke of Wellington being placed in the Clock- 
tower, London-bridge? What is there in its 
present state to bring to mind that it was erected 
to his memory ?” 

Zinc WHITE INJURIOTS TO PAINTINGS.—A 
curious action was tried a few days ago in Paris. 


| M. Gudin, the well-known French marine painter, 


demanded 800/. damages from a tradesman, for 
having sold his canvasses prepared with white of 
zine, a substance alleged to be so injurious to oil 
colours, that several of his paintings became, in a 
comparatively short time, cracked and spoiled. 
The painter having proved that he had sustained 
material damage, the court awarded him an in- 
demnity of 480/, 

LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
—On Wednesday, February 10th, Mr. John Henry 
Parker read a lecture “On the Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages.” The lecturer con- 
fined himself to buildings of the fifteenth century, 
having treated those of earlier date in works 
already published. 





TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions to the premises of Messrs. 
Cannock, Tait, and Co. Limerick. Messrs. E. P. Gribbon 
Quantities supplied :— 

J. Ryan, Limerick.........- 5,273 in 4 months. 
R. Brash, Cork ........-«+- 5,130 4, a 
J. Quin, Dublin (accepted).. 5,375 in 3 months. 

For the erection of dwelling-house, stable, offices, 
entrance-lodge with railing and gate, at Wilmont, near 
Belfast, in accordance with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. Thos. Jackson, architect :— 

David and John Fulton 
Comes GE Gees <.cc cccddcctcccece 
Hugh Henry and Son (accepted) 
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tractors are Messrs. Sharman and Son, of Spalding, 
the amount of the contract being 2,750/. The 
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| of the governors, I would assist it by an artificial 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 


| heat in the shaft, but in my opinion this is quite] eleventh annual general meeting of this institu. 
architects are Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of | unnecessary, as I think it would amount to a draft 


tion was held on the 28th ult. at the house of the 


Lincoln. The clerk of the works is Mr. James | in the wards, and then there would be the evil of} institution, Newhall- street, Birmingham, Mr. 


Yeoman. 

Exeter.—A large building, to be used as a female 
reformatory and refuge for discharged prisoners, 
has been erected at Exeter, and will be opened 
shortly for the reception of inmates. 

Dover.—The designs for a new post-office here, 


originally prepared by Mr. Laver, architect, have | 


been rejected, as possessing too large an amount 
of decorative character; and the Board of Works 
has been applied to for plans more meagre in 
design, and more in accordance with the economical 
ideas of the postal district management. 

Cardigan.—The plans and specifications for the 
erection of the New Market-house buildings have 
been completed by the architect, Mr. Withers, 
and public notices for tenders for the work have 
been inserted in all the local newspapers. The 
new street, from the church to the market-house, 
will short ly be completed. 

Newtownlimavady.— At a meeting of the in- 
habitants of this place, according to the Coleraine 
Chronicle, it has been resolved to erect a new 
town-hall, with as little delay as possible. The 
hall is intended for local meetings, and is also to 
contain a news-room. 





VENTILATION AT THE LYING-IN 
HOSPITAL. 

As a constant reader of your valuable Journal, 
I observe at p. 78, an article alluding to the im- 
portant question of ventilation, and especially re- 
ferring to the system adopted at the Lying-in 
Hospital, Lambeth, through which, together with 
having given this branch of science my especial 
attention for some time past, I am induced to 
trouble you with a few brief remarks and sugges- 
tions upon the matter, and in so doing beg to 
state that I am by no means prejudiced to Dr. 
Reid’s or any other system of ventilation, but as 

an entirely disinterested individual have visited 
the hospital, and witnessed the evil arising from 
the present employed system, and conclude that 
an improvement is really very essential, and can, 
under the circumstances, be effected at a very 
trifling outlay. 

First, I would remark that the whole roof is 
rendered, as far as practicable, air-proof, divided 
into two separate compartments, the one to con- 
tain cold fresh air, for the supply into the various 
wards on each floor, and which seems to answer 
every desired purpose well ;—the other for foul 
air, into which all the ventilating flues dis- 
charge the eflluvia rising up from the various 
rooms, and instead of immediately escaping into 
the open air, this foul air is confined in the 
chamber until it descends a shaft to the bottom 
of the building, dips under the partition, and 
then ascends a second shaft into the open air. 
Now this- is, in my opinion, the unfortunate 
point in the system, for if the cold or fresh air, 
after gaining admission into its proper chamber, 
by its own weight or gravity, freely descends the 
various flues constructed to conduct it near the 
floor line into the various wards, and after there 
remaining a sufficient length of time to become 
hot and impure by the effluvia arising from the 
bodies of the patients, aud thereby rendering it 
an element sufficiently light to ascend 30 feet 
through the ceiling and flues into its prepared 
chamber,—I ask, in the name of common sense, 
what sudden and instantaneous change (it being 
still confined in a hot chamber) is it possible there 
to undergo, sufficiently to cause it, contrary to all 
reason, to descend the shaft about 50 feet and dip 
under the partition, and then rise 70 feet before 
becoming exposed to open air ? 

Hence the difficulty,—the very attempt of 
forcing this light air to descend the shaft, which 
it has never done, is the very thing which obstructs 
all currency, and thereby causes bad ventilation ; 
for the complaint is not that of being unable to 
obtain fresh air into, but the difficulty of ejecting 
the foul air from, the various wards: and this has 
lately been materially assisted simply by cutting 


| the extreme. G. D. 





Hooks Lecerbed. 





Appendix to the Lost Solar System of the Ancients. 
| By Joun Witson, Longman and Co, 1858. 
OUR readers may recollect a notice we gave some 
‘time since of a strange book, entitled “ The Lost 
Solar System of the Ancients,” in which a large 
mass of ancient architectural and archwxological lore 
was strung together by a loose thread of algebraical 
speculation of the most oufré and extravagant 
description. The present publication is subsidiary 
to the bulky book referred to, and it chiefly re- 
lates to obelisks—among which, by the way, is our 
own British possession, Cleopatra’s Needle, now 
lying mouldering in the sands of Egypt, and 
which a correspondent of the Builder lately pro- 
posed should at length be watted homewards, and 
set up in Hyde-park, as a memorial of that modern 
acme of civilization, the’51 Exhibition. It is to be 
feared, however, that Mr. Wilson’s impenetrable 
and sphynx-like, ponderous and absurd algebraical 
calculations, will afford but little help to the engi- 
neer who may be destined to ship and import this 
needle of needles to our English shores. This 
author’s calculations are of far too exalted and 
unearthly a description, albeit, they too have 
to do with the law of gravitation. “The 
axes of the ancient Egyptian obelisks, when per- 
fect,” he assures us, “were proportional to the 
mean distances of planets from the sun.” This 
must be a new discovery, or vision rather, even 
to the author himself; for he seemed originally 
to satisfy himself with working out algebraically 
the bright idea that the tapering form of the 
ancient obelisk comprised the law of increase in 
the gravitative force, as operative on bodies 
falling towards the earth,—an idea which, as we 
before noted, we were inclined to admit there 
might be something in; but we almost regret our 
inadvertent admission even thus far, since so 
enormous an algebraical superstructure has since 
been reared upon the same slender basis. Yet 
there is a strange method in the madness which 
glares out in every page, and the whole consti- 
tutes a complete psychological curiosity in its way. 
A costly one it must have been to some one, cer- 
tainly not to the enterprising and successful 
publishers, but much more probably to the enthu- 
siastic author himself. 





Miseellanen. 





Institution OF Civin EnGrnrers.—On Feb- 
ruary 2nd,—Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P. president, in 
the chair,—The paper read was “ On the Methods 
generally adopted in Cornwallin Dressing Tin and 
Copper Ores,” by Mr. James Henderson. In the 
account of tin dressing, the operations were de- 
scribed in detail, commencing with the “ spalling,’ 
or breaking up the ore with hammers, as it came 
up from the mine to the surface. Then “ vanning,” 
or testing the value of the ore, by bruising on a 
shovel, and agitating with water, a small portion 
from the pile. The difficulty of separating the 
wolfram, or the tungstate of iron and manganese, 
from the tin ore was commented on. The “stamps,” 
so indispensable to every tin mine, were then 
minutely described. In some of the large tin 
mines in Cornwall, as many as 104 stamp heads 
were driven by one steam-engine. The importance 
of attention to the suitable size of the holes in the 
“stamp grates” was noticed, as on that point de- 
pended, entirely, the degree of fineness to which 
the ore would be pulverised. 

BuitpinG Bic Suips.—As the launch of the 
Leviathan” is now accomplished, the question 
arises, how is the building and launching of this 
indispensable class of ships for the future to be 
effected? Among many plans I believe the fol- 
lowing practicable. I think the present site un- 


“ 


a hole in the partition wall of the two shafts at top, objectionable and well adapted for these vessels. 
which I believe was effected under the directions In order to dispense with the immense weight, 
of Mr. Weeks, of Chelsea, thereby affording an) which has been the great obstacle, I propose that 
immediate ascent instead of descent, which, as has they be built up only a little above the water line, 
been proved, not only facilitates, but also accele- | then launched off and taken to some convenient 
rates, the circulation ; and I would suggest that all anchorage and finished, having a pierage from the 
communications with the lower part of the shafts | shore, and encircled with a netting about three 
be cut off, and the size of the shaft, which is now | feet under water, to prevent accidents. By this 
9 feet square, be materially diminished, and so| method two could be in progress, which would be 
prevent the cold air from counteracting the hot or | a great saving of time and capital. 
foul air, which ought to have free currency. And, 
in the event of this not meeting the requirements | occasion. G. Cogs, 





Joseph Whitworth, president, in the chair. The 
annual report of the council showed the satis- 
factory position of the institution, and a large 
increase in members. The election of officers then 
took place, Mr. John Penn being elected president : 
several new members were also elected. <A paper 
was then read, “ On an improved system of Mould- 
ing and Casting,” by Mr. Robert Jobson, of 
Wordsley. The next paper was a “ Description of 
Wrigley’s Friction Coupling for Shafting,” by 
| Mr. Benjamin Fothergill, of Manchester ; and the 
last was “On Oil-mill Machinery,” by Mr. Alex- 
ander Samuelson, of Hull. In the evening, a 
number of the members dined together at the 
Hen and Chickens Hotel, in celebration of the 
eleventh anniversary of the institution. 

DESECRATION OF BRIDEWELL-PRECINCT GRAVE- 
YARD.—At a meeting of the inhabitants of this 
precinct, held on the Sth inst. a resolution to the 
following effect was unanimously passed -—‘ That 
the burial-ground was at present in a most 
shameful condition, arising from the Earl of Dela- 
warr’s tradespeople having placed large quantities 
of bricks and rubbish there, covering over entirely 
many of the tombs, tombstones, and graves, and 
that the vestry was deeply shocked and pained to 
find that the ground had been leased by his lord- 
ship for a term of ninety-nine years to a builder. 
That the vestry could not but view the disgraceful 
state of the ground, as well as the obvious inten- 
tion to divert it to building purposes, as a gross 
outrage on the feelings of all those who had rela- 
tions or friends interred therein, and likewise as a 
gross violation of public decency. That the chapel- 
wardens, therefore, be authorized to take such 
steps as might be necessary, both legal and other- 
wise, to prevent such desecration of the ground, 
and to have it put into, and preserved and kept 
in, decent and proper order. That a copy of the 
resolution be sent to the Governors of Bridewell, 
the Earl of Delawarr, the Secretary of State, and 
such other parties as might be deemed expedient, 
and that a committee be appointed to assist the 
chapelwardens in carrying out the wishes of the 
vestry.” It is most desirable that all desecration 
of a piece of ground which has been sacred to the 
dead for 250 years should be avoided. The go- 
vernors of Bridewell, it appears, unthinkingly gave 
up their lease to the Delawarr family, but after- 
wards tried in vain to recover it by pecuniary 
offers. It seems to be thought, however, that 
the Home Secretary can prevent its desecration. 

New Gravinc Dock For GLiascow.—Messrs.- 
Tod and Macgregor’s new graving dock at the 
mouth of the Kelvin, where it enters the Clyde, 
has been formally opened. The works consist of 
a graving dock of large size, connected with a 
tidal basin and four wharves, fitted with cranes 
worked both by steam and manual power; and 
capable of lifting weights as high as seventy tons, 
with other appliances for the repair and fitting 
out of steam ships of the largest class. The length 
of the dock is 500 feet inside the gates ; the width, 
56 feet at the entrance; the depth of water in the 
sill, 17 feet at ordinary spring-tides. The dock, 
with its appliances, including ground, has cost 
about 100,000/. 

Faz or a Rar~way BrrpGe.—On Wednesday 
in last week, soon after the Parliamentary train 
had passed under an iron bridge, at Langley, near 
Watford, on the North-Western Railway, the 
bridge suddenly fell upon the line, completely 
blocking it up. An additional line of rails is 
being laid down on that portion of the line, and to 
allow for this a bridge of an extra width had been 
constructed, it being intended to remove the old 
bridge when the new one was complete: it was 
this new bridge, an iron girder one, that fell in. 

LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL EXuHrIBI- 
TION.—On Tuesday, February 9th, Mr. George 
Scharf delivered a lecture to a very numerous 
audience, “ On the Sistine Chapel and its Decora- 
tions.’ Mr. Ashpitel was in the chair. 

STOPPAGE OF THE BitstON SEWERAGE WoRKS. 
—The estimate of the contractor ultimately chosen 
to carry out the Bilston sewerage was greatly 
below that of the surveyor of the local Board of 
Commissioners, and the matter was long under 
debate whether his tender should be accepted, but 
sureties being at length found, it was decided to 
accept; a fear of incurring censure in the town 
probably acting as a great inducement to the 
| adoption of that course. The work has been very 
' slowly prosecuted, and is at last come to a stand, 





¢ If these sug- | the contractor being unable to proceed with it; 
gestions meet acceptance, more on a ra, lof enouy of the many illustrations of the impolicy 


of accepting very low tenders, 
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TASTE AS AN ELEMENT IN THE MANCHESTER 
MANUFACTURES.—It is interesting to note the 
introduction of judicious remarks on taste and de- 
sign in the ordinary business circular of a Man- 
chester firm. Messrs. James Houldsworth and Co. 
in their annual circular to the trade for the past 
year, make some remarks on these subjects, which 
it is worth while to quote, in order to show how 
schools of art and art-treasures begin to influence 
the public taste as well as the enterprise of the 
manufacturer :—“ Public taste has, during the past 
year, manifested a stronger regard for the superior 
effects of design and colouring in our class of 
manufactures. Relying very much— as we have 
always been inclined to do—upon this kind of 
appreciation, we have spared neither trouble nor 
expense to merit your preference in these respects ; 
and we shall at any time take pleasure in con- 
sidering, or carrying out, any suggestions you may 
offer for the development of a still greater perfec- 
tion in the artistic merits of our productions. We 
find geometrical and conventional forms—chiefly 
those on a smaller scale—increasing in public 
estimation, both in this country and in America. 
These—embracing new dispositions of flat orna- 
mentation—are found to assimilate well with 
several classes of medieval art: they admit of the 
application of borderings, and contribute to effects 
which involve a deference to historic precedents 
and their characteristic associations. We believe 
a still greater preference will manifest itself for 
such patterns, and we propose that our own 
specialities shall continue, as hitherto, to be mainly 
devoted to satisfying this class of demand. Where 
there is a taste for patterns imitative of natural 
objects, it seems directed more towards well- 
drawn illustrations of some special plant or foliage, 
rather than a miscellaneous variety. We notice a 
revival, to some extent, of the early Italian style 
of ornamentation, as practised by Giulio Romano 
and his school. Cabinet manufacturers seem to 
find frequently a preference for the styles that 
prevailed in France during the reigns of Louis 
Quinze and Louis Seize. We shall be prepared 
with suitable accessories for these various pre- 
dilections.” 

Tue New Nationa GaLitery.—The decision 
of the Royal Commissioners against the removal 
of the National Gallery from Trafalgar-square is 
already known to the public. The Lords of the 
Treasury thereupon requested the Commissioners 
of Works to provide an estimate of the expense 
of enlarging the present gallery, as proposed by 
the majority of the commission. Mr. Hunt, the 
surveyor, estimates the total expense at 500,000/, 
which includes the reinstatement of the barracks 
and the workhouse buildings (to be removed for 
the enlargement of the gallery), the reinstatement 
of the baths and lavatories, the erection of a suit- 
able building for the Royal Academy, and the 
construction of a building for the National Gallery 
upon the enlarged site. 

Gas.—The Worcester Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, and 
also passed a resolution to the effect, that after 
June 30th, the charge for gas to the private con- 
sumer be reduced from 6s. to 5s. 6d. per thousand, 
and that a further reduction of 6d. per thousand 
be made to consumers whose annual consumption 
shall beabove 200,000 cubic feet. Messrs. Keogh, 
Temple, have patented a new system of lighting 
street lamps by electricity. They provide a move- 
able wheel, with a handle for turning it : the teeth 
of this wheel take into a horizontal bar, which 
extends the length of the street, and turns on the 
gas taps, which are also connected with a wheel. 
Electric wire is carried to and from every burner, 
and platinum or other metal points are used for 
combustion. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW FoR St. Mary’s CaATHe- 
DRAL, LIMERICK.—The friends of the late Mr. 
Augustus Stafford have determined to erect a 
memorial window, and to restore a portjon of the 
cathedral church of St. Mary’s, Limerick, in com- 
memoration of their respect for him, and their 
regret at his untimely death. 

A Socrety oF Fring Arts at LIvERPOOL.—A 
society is about to be established, to be called the 
* Liverpool Society of Fine Arts.” It is proposed 
to hold an annual exhibition, at which the follow. 
ing prizes will be given, to be open to the United 
Kingdom :—1st, for the best historical painting in 
oil, 100/.; 2d, the best landscape in oil, 50/. ; 3rd, 
the best water-colour drawing, 25/.; 4th, the best 
piece of sculpture, or model, not a portrait or 
medallion, 25/,; and, 5th, the best architectural 
design, 25/. 

Lapovrers’ CotraGEes.—The gold medal of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has 
been awarded to Messrs. Hickes and Isaac, for 
their plans of labourers’ cottages. 
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| METROPOLITAN WATER Suppry: LECTURE AT 
Roya InstitvtT1on.—Last week Dr. Lankester 
delivered a lecture on the “ Water of the Metro- 
polis.” The theatre of the institution was crowded. 
In introducing the subject the lecturer showed 
that water formed the principal ingredient of the 
total weight of all creatures, being 72 per cent. of 
the human frame. The great importance of having 
such a constituent of our bodies pure was then 
adverted to. Mineral impurities chiefly consisted 
of the carbonates, sulphates, and phosphates of 
lime, carbonic acid, and common salt. These had 
no bad medical influence upon the fluid, though 


they rendered it hard and unfit for the purposes | 


of washing, from which qualities it could be and 
had been freed by a process recently invented by 
Dr. Clarke, and used with great success at the 
Plumstead Water-works. [Dr. Clarke’s process is 
commonly understood to consist in the precipitation 
of carbonate of lime and organic impurities by means 
of caustic lime, or limewater. | The organic impuri- 
ties, consisting of fungi and animalcule, were those 
which rendered the water unwholesome, and in 
some instances poisonous. During the outbreak of 
cholera in 1853-4, it was proved that the con- 
sumers of water drawn from above Teddington 
were not afflicted nearly so severely as those of 
water drawn below bridge: the difference being as 
lto 7. The Broad-street pump, no doubt the 


principal cause of the fatal outbreak of cholera in | 


the Golden-square district in 1854, was also alluded 


to. The lecturer showed, by experiment, that the | 
water which was most brilliant in appearance and | 
palatable in taste, was always literally the most | 
impure, the brilliancy and cool taste being due | 


to large proportions-of soluble extraneous matter. 


In conclusion, he recommended his hearers first to | 


boil, and then to filter all water previous to using 
it for domestic purposes. For drinking, however, 
boiled water is flat and unpleasant. 

THe Iron Sanps oF New ZEALAND. — It 
appears that at New Plymouth, in New Zealand, 
the coast line abounds with iron sands, such, it is 
said, as the best iron is made of in Sweden. The 
Government Gazette of the colony has the follow- 
ing announcement in regard to this apparently 
valuable material :—“ Iron sand. 1,000/. reward. 
Superintendent’s office, New Plymouth, 24th July, 
1857. The Provincial Government of New Ply- 
mouth is prepared, subject to the following con- 
ditions, to pay the sum of One Thousand Pounds 
(1,0007.) for the production of the first hundred 
tons of merchantable wrought or cast iron which 
may be manufactured in New Plymouth from the 
iron sand of the province. Conditions: —1. A 
committee of three persons will be appointed by 
the superintendent tor the purpose of reporting 
upon all claims which may be preferred for the 
above reward. 2. It must be proved to the satis- 
faction of the committee that the manufacture 
can be successfully and profitably carried on. 3. 
The reward must be claimed before the Ist day of 
July, 1860. G. Cutfield, Superintendent.” 

ScoTTisH ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE.—At a 
meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
land, held on Monday night—Mr. D. Cousin in 
the chair—a paper was read by Mr. Gowans, de- 


scriptive of a number of small self-contained | 
houses at Rosebank, Gardener’s-crescent, Edin- | 


burgh, erected by him. The object Mr. Gowans 
had in view in erecting these houses was to carry 
out certain improvements in the arrangement, 
accommodation, heating, ventilating, and provi- 
sions of a sanitary kind. 

Pcuncuina Metars.—Mr. Hiram Powers, of 
Florence, has patented a machine in which a 
simple lever is applied by its shoulder and cog, or 
tooth, to propel and withdraw the notched shaft 
of a punching-stamp, moving in a closely-fitting 
tube, and thence upon the plate to be operated on. 
The plate is inserted in a chasm, and is thrown off 
from the retiring tool by coming in contact with 
an abutment at the end of the tube occupied by 
the tool-shaft, or by some other device. He also 
proposes to introduce a double or compound lever- 
age to increase the power of the machine. In this 


case the shoulder or cog of the single lever is made | 


to cause an intermediate lever, similarly con- 
structed, to act on the shaft in a similar manner. 
The shaft is constructed to receive tools of various 
sizes. 

Foratna Narts.—Mr. A. V. Newton, for a cor- 
respondent, has patented an invention for forging 
nails, which consists in the use of two anvil faces 


. . . | 
and two hammers; the anvil faces being connected | 
by a rocking shaft. The forging is effected be- | 


tween hammer and anvil, and by successive blows 
at right angles, without the necessity of turning 
the article that is being forged; moreover, each 


blow is struck at the time when the anvil is at | 


| rest, 


Decision 4S TO Co-Conrractors anp Co- 
PARTNERS.—A case of some importance was de- 
cided last week at the Skipton County Court. In 
1857, the defendants, Wm. Swire, James Blair, 
and James Parratt, contracted with the corporation 
of Bradford for the formation of the reservoir at 
| Barden for 31,773/., but they agreed between 
| themselves that Parratt should do all the masons’ 
work at the reservoir for 7,086/. and that Swire and 
| Blair should jointly perform the excavation and 
| puddling for 24,692/. The works, so divided, were 
carried on separately and distinctly. From May 
to October, 1857, Parratt, at the request of Swire 
and Blair, received from the Bradford corporation 
| the money due for the work, and deposited it in 
| his own name at the Skipton Bank, the shares of 
| Swire and Blair being paid to them by Parratt by 
| cheque as they wanted it. The receipts given by 
| him to the corporation he generally signed as for 
| himself and Swire and Blair; but the last given— 
| after the goods in question had been supplied—he 
j}signed “James Parratt, for self and partners.” 
| Before the court he swore that he had signed the 
receipt in this form unthinkingly, and at the sug- 
gestion of a clerk in the office of the town clerk 
‘of Bradford. On the 29th of October, Messrs. 
Swire, Blair, Swire, and Whitton (who have car- 
ried on business as contractors for some years) 
were declared bankrupts, and since that time the 
Bradford corporation, acting upon a clause in the 
contract, have given the completion of the works 
at Barden to Mr. Parratt. Mr. Parratt was not 
included in the bankruptcy ; but after that took 
place, an action was brought by Messrs. Manby, 
ironmongers, Skipton, for goods supplied for the 
works at Barden. It was proved, however, that 
these goods were for the work undertaken by Swire 
|and Blair. Mr. Robinson, for the plaintiffs, con- 
| tended that Parratt was liable, he being a co- 
partner as well as a co-contractor. On the other 
| hand, Mr. Barret argued that although Mr. Par- 
|ratt might be to a certain extent co-contractor 
| with Swire and Blair in the agreement with the 
| Bradford corporation, yet he was not a co-partner 
| or in any way liable for the debts and defaults of 
| Messrs. Swire and Blair. The judge pronounced 
}against Swire and Blair, but in favour of Mr. 
| Parratt, with costs. 
| Bayxcor Surveyorsu1p.—The appointment of 
surveyor to the Bangor Local Board of Health 
took place on the 28th ult, There were seventy- 
eight applicants for the vacant office. The Board 
first selected five from this number, — Mr. 
| McDougal, of Leeds; Mr. R. Colville Hall, of 
| Newcastle; Mr. Alfred Taylor, of Liverpool; Mr. 
Hardy, of Blackburn ; Mr. Northcote, of Bangor. 
These were further reduced to two—Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Taylor—and the Board ultimately decided 
on the selection of Mr. Hardy as the successful 
| candidate. 

WELLINGTON MEMORIAL, LONDON-BRIDGE.— 
| “ Expectant” asks if any reader can inform him 
| “if there is a probability of the statue of the late 
Duke of Wellington being placed in the Clock- 
tower, London-bridge? What is there in its 
present state to bring to mind that it was erected 
| to his memory ?” 





| Zinc WHITE INJURIOTS TO PAINTINGS.—A 
curious action was tried a few days ago in Paris. 
M. Gudin, the well-known French marine painter, 
demanded 800/. damages from a tradesman, for 
having sold his canvasses prepared with white of 
| zine, a substance alleged to be so injurious to oil 
colours, that several of his paintings became, in a 
comparatively short time, cracked and spoiled. 
The painter having proved that he had sustained 
material damage, the court awarded him an in- 
demnity of 480/. 


| LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSETM. 
—On Wednesday, February 10th, Mr. John Henry 
Parker read a lecture “On the Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages.” The lecturer con- 
fined himself to buildings of the fifteenth century, 
having treated those of earlier date in works 
already published. 





TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions to the premises of Messrs. 
Cannock, Tait, and Co. Limerick. Messrs. E. P. Gribbon 
and W. Fogerty, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
J. Ryan, Limerick.......... £5,273 in 4months. 
i, Wee: COGN bac accas ance 5,130 45 a 
J. Quin, Dublin (accepted).. 5,375 in3 months. 


For the erection of dwelling-house, stable, offices, 
entrance-lodge with railing and gate, at Wilmont, near 
Belfast, in accordance with plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. Thos. Jackson, architect :-— 

David and John Fulton............ £3,923 0 0 
CE GE. cc cockescusvecesste 3,689 0 0 
Hugh Henry and Son (accepted) 3,626 0 0 
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For building a Church at Atthea, near Glin, in the 
ge of Limerick, for the Ven. Archdeacon Goold, Mr. 
. Fogerty, architect :— 


Bi RVG ox <n non0s 0s sddeseessaperes £600 0 0 
MIN os oc 5 ccuaesandscreaenss 570 0 0 
; fi 
J. Williams ......cccccccccccees npr Sa B'S 


TenpeRS FOR Houses AT KING’s-CROSS, P. 84. 
With reference to this list, the correctness of which in one 
respect has been denie d by a correspondent, we are em- 
powered by the architect to say that the amounts are 
those which were delivered to him. Mr. Glenn says his 
should have been 5,382/. instead of 2,320. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











7 Institute of British Architects.—We are forced by the 
tures delivered at the Academy to postpone our 
es t pr edin t the Institute 
C.G.—H. J. B—W. F.-—-H. D.—W. B.—An Old Subscriber (water 
expands in freezing R. B. 8. (we have forwarded letter as requested) 
—A Citizer Ww. P.—G. W. W SH Justitia A. M. (must first 
show us that his steve is similar).—J. O. (no).— A.W B. A 
W.L.R but m ul if we advised with half-knowledge) 
P. H. or R ce from one who can look into all the circum 
Stances: payment of the un of course be resisted if thought 
excessive J.G.—C. H. E at law).—J. H. (letter has 
been forwarded B. B. B. (the Building Act does not permit the erec 
tion of iy building of w l A ver (we decline to recom- 
mend Croft.—Mr. J.—J. H. P. (thanks: too late G. C. (not at 
present 


Books AND Appresses.”~—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addres 
Nori \ uamu tions respecting advertisements should be 
addressed to the “Pr her,” and not to the “ Editor:” all other 
tions should be addressed to the “ Editor,” and not to the 








communica 
« Publisher 


Noir ) Scpscripers.—A title-page in colours for the last volume 
may be tained GRATIS, on personal application at the Office, by those 
who prefer it to that which weompanied the index in the number 


for Jan. 9. Covers for the volume may be obtained at the Office, 
price 2s. 6d. or the Publisher will bind it for 3s. 6d. The complete 
volume may be obtained, price 21s, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


= “LIMINARY ADVER TISEMENT. —Stockwell and Bermondsey.— 
aluable Freehold Pre operty consisting of Six eligible Private Resi- 





p hose te in Stockwell-place, near the Swan, at Stockwell, and 
of certain Messuages or Tenements situate in Russell-street, Ber- 
mondse 


i he BE SOLD by AUCTION, early in | 
MAR 


CH next, atthe MART (opposite the Bank of England), in | 





six lots, desirable FREEHOLD PROPERTY at Stockwell, Surrey, for 
investment or occupation, comprising Nos.7, 8,9, 10, 11, and ~ Stock- 
, Nos. 9and 11 unoceupied ; but Nos. 7, 8,10, and 12, let to 





as e families, at 407. 45/7. 417. and 402. This is an Bow thn oppor- | 
tunity of obtaining a freehold residence, with stable, &. ata very mo- | 
derate price ; alsu, in one lot, a respectable Residence, for occupation | 
with other wr tenements, forming very eligible business pre- | 
mises, in R t ‘SSELL STR EET, Be ‘rmondsey, now in the occupation of | 
Mr. Wells, The premises may be viewed by per- | 
mission of the respective upiers, and particulars, with conditions of | 
sale can, after the “ t of MAR H next, by obtained at the Mart, or of 

Mr. FREDERICK LAST, Solicitor, 4, South-square, Gray’s-inn, 

Loi ndor D 












BU [LDING MATFRIALS, ESSEX WHARF, “STRAND. 


TESSRS. EVERSFIELD and HORNE 


are eihanehel by H. R. Abraham, Esq. Architect to the Hon 
“ty of the Middle Temple, to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
S, on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19th, at TEN for ELEVEN, the 

TERIALS and FITTINGS of the MANUFACTURING PREMISE: 
at Essex-wharf, comprising sound timber roofs and floo wring, doors, | 
sashes, and other fittings ; slates and tiles, coping and stone paving, 
lead, and other effects, to clear the site for the new library May he 
viewed one day previous, and eatalogues had at the Architect's Office, | 
11, Howard -street ; and of the Auctioneers, 40, Parliament-street ; or | 
Coal -exchange » 











NORWOOD.—The Valuable Freehold Site of the Central London Dis- 
ls (with or without the Materials), and including a neat | 

and sp mus Gothic Chapel, ~ niga built, contiguous to the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Crystal Pa 


ESSRS. EVE RSF IE LD and HORNE 
are favoured with instructions from the Board of Manage 
ment of the Central London District Schools to SELL by AUCTION, 
not later than early in MAY next (unless = acceptable offer by 
private contract be previously made), the Valuable FREEHOLD | 
GROUND, with Double Frontage, and containing Three Acres, or 
thereabouts, with Buildings thereon, situate at the angle of the Upper 
Norwood-road, close to the Station on the Crystal Palace and 
West End Railway, presenting a choice site for Building opera - 
tions, and the more eligible from the fact of there being a well 
of superior water (raised by steam-power), sufficient to supply the 
whole of the future tenants of the estate. On the eastern portion of 
the property, a capacio and well-built chapel has recently been 
built, with school-rooms adjacent, which may be treated for sepa- 
rately.—Further particulars may be obtained, and a plan of the pro- 
perty inspected, at the Offices of Mr. HEATH, Solicitor, 10, Basinghall- 
street ; of Mesers. EDWARDS and SMITH, 19, Great Carter lane, 
Doctors’-commons; and of Messrs. EVERSFIELD and HORNE, 
Auctioneers to the Commissioners of her Majesty's Woods and 
For re ests, , 40 ’arliament-street, Westminster, or Coal Exchange. 























SALE IN BANKRUPTCY.—TO BU TLDERS, CONTRACTORS, 
' a AND OTHERS 
ra] 7 r 

ME- MESSITER is instructed by the 

Assignees of Mr. J. R. Vialon, bankrupt, to SELL by 
AUCTION, ov the PREMISES, Richmond-road, Hackney, on TUES 
DAY, the lay of MARCH, 1858, and the following day, the 
PLANT and STOK K-IN-TRADE, com prising a large quantity of deals, 
planks, battens, and flooring-boards, scaffold-poles, putlogs, and 
ladders, ironmongery of every description, stone, slate, tiles, glass, 
drain- &c.; a fine young cart-horse, timber-cart, and two 
spring ditto, a gig-horse, phaeton and harness, weighing and chaff. 
cutting machine, large corn-bin, and various other miscellaneous 
effects. May be viewed the day previous and morning of sale; and 
catalogues may be had on the Premises; or of the Auctioneer, Office, 
24, Act place, Kingsland-road. The Villa Residence, large Manu- 
factory, Stables, &c. with other House Property, for Sale ; apply to 
the Auct eT 




















| OR OU G H of BRIGHTON.—The Council 


5 of Brighton are prepared to receive applications 
for the Ort e of TowN SURVEYOR, now vacant. The gentlemar 
appointed will be required to undertake the direction and manage- 
ment of the surveying and architectural business of the Corporation, 
lirectly or indirectly engaged in any other business ; to 
rough, and to devote the whole of his time to the 

) Corporation. Salary, 3001. per annum, and the services 

of an assistant and twoclerks. Any further necessary information 











may be obtained on application at my Office.—Sealed applications, 
with testimonials, stating the age of the it, and endor 
* Application for the Office of Town Surv didressed to the ur 
dersigned, must be delivered at the Town-hy Brighton, on or before 
MONDAY, the Ist day f MARCH, 1858 

__ vans ary 20, 1858. . SHAROOD, Town Clerk 

WANSE N LOC. BOARD of HEALTH. 

KD WANTED, immediately, an experienced CLERK of WORKS, to 
superintend the construction of Sewerage Works. He must be able to 
copy drawings, take levels, & Unexceptional references will be re 
quired Apply by letter, «tating ave ar 1 terns, to Mr. EDWAR D 


COUSINS, Borough Surveyor, Swansea.—Aleo a PUPIL WANTED. 


| Marylebone, 


cer ENTRY WATER-WORKS.—Ti 





any further informati ~Testimonial 
mopanied by terms, in 
rwarded, under cover, to 





who will supply 
ter and ability, 
writing, to be 












FEBRUARY, 1858 


\LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, by the 





| enperinte ond 
| acc 








tomed to the construction of sewers, and competent to give | 
| levels, and keep a regular sketch-book of works.—Applications, with 
| references to previous engager unount of salary required, to 


he sent to me on or before W I: DNE ae the 24th instant, endorse 

* Clerk of W« ks." By order, 

H. B. MILLER, Clerk to the said Board. 
Norwich, February 10, 1858 


\ ETROPOLITAN BOARD of WORKS. 
- ELECTION of DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the ME ted 
POLITAN BULLDING ACT, 185: oa » Metropolitan Board of W« 
hereby give Notice, that they v t ir neeting on FRIDAY. t 





19th day of FEBRUARY inst it TWELVE o'clock at noon, at 





Guildhall, in the city of London, proceed to the ELECTION of : 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR for the District of Southern Division 
Lambeth, as constituted and defined by the resolution of the Board 


the 5th inst.—Applications in writing, with certificates of competency, 


addressed to the Board, will be received at their Office, No. 1, Greek 
street, Soho, until THURSDAY, the 18th inst. at FOUR o'clock p.m. 
and candidates are requested to be in attendance at the meeting of the 
Board on the day of the electiv 

E. H. WOOLRYCH, Clerk of the Board 
1, Greek-street, Soho, February &, 1858. 


+ + ‘ ; y 
ANTED, immediately, a Young Man, 
asan IMPROVER to « GRAINER on SLATE, and a good 
POLISHER, on same article —Apply at 4, South Wharf-road, Pad 


dington, W. between the hours of Ten and One o'clock, on Monday 
next 





TO FOR E MEN JOINERS 
Vy ANTES, in a Builder's Estab Danse. 
near London, a SHOP FOREMAN, to superintend Joiners 
Apply, im first instance, by 
stating age, where last | 








Must be accustomed to set out best work. 
letter, to B. J. Office of ‘‘The Builder, 
engaged, and wages expected, 





TILE AND PIPE MA AKER 


TO 
naa Ab Pu . 
WANZED. for a TILERY in " ‘ARMAR- 
i THENSHIRE, a thorough good BURNER. and one who has 
been accustomed to the use of Clayton's double-action machine, and 
would contract to deliver a first quality tile pipe, or bricks at per 





|} thousand, with first quality Welsh coal in the yard at lds. per ton.— 


Ac idress Re F. 124, Fenchurch -street, Lond mn, E C. 


\ TANTED,a SITUATI IN bya PLU MBER, 


of twenty years’ experience, accustomed to house and ship 





, work of the first-class, with all the variety of closet, bath, and range 
} improvements ; can take a hand at iron-pipe or zinc work. Four 


years’ character from one of the first firms in London.—Address, J 
34, Valentine “place, Blackfriars- road 
TO BRASS FINISHERS, 
= Raa ab Fl 
J ANTED, a sober, aan Man, to 
PROCEED to the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. He must be 

able to cast, turn, and finish such small things as are used in a tin- 
man’s business, repair brass cocks, lacquer, &c. ; and if he can make 


his own patterns, would be preferred. A three years’ engagement | 


offered, at two guineas per week.— Apply by letter, to T. F. GATONBY, 
17, Hemmingford-terrace, West Islington ; or personally, after Eight 
on" clock in the evening 





TO BU tL DERS AND PLUMBERS 


Ww: TJANTED, by a Young Man, aged 29, aj 


SITUATION, as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH HAND. 
Address, T. =. 7 5 Lower Kennington lane, Kennington. 


0 BU IL DE RS, HOU SE DEC ‘ORATORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a | 


constant SITU ‘ATION as PAP ERHANGER. Tas no objec- 
tion to fill up his time in painting and glazing. Can be highly recom- 


| mended by his last employers.— Address, W. R, 9, Washington street, 


Mile-end. 





WANTED, to PLACE a YOUTH in an 


ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR’'S OFFICE. As he has been 
some time engaged in the pro ion, no premium will be given.— 
Ac idress, A. w. No. 2, Maddox- street, Regent- -street, Ww. 


TO BUILDERS, = ATORS, U PHOLSTERERS, 
TERS, &c., 





WANTED, be at y re workman in both | 


plain and decorative painting, Daper- hanging, and gilding, 
EMPLOYMENT, either day-work or piece rk ; the 
trade in all its branches; can make out estimates for contracts, take 
charge of work and men, and is a good draughtsman. No objection to 
the country, if wages suit. — Address, R. 8. T. 45, Burton-street, 
Burton-crescent, St. Pancras. 








dD. BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


We a SITUATION as SHOP or! 
nok ’ FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS. 
~_ references.—Address, H. P. 3, Chariton-street, Euston-square, 





TO ) BU ILDE RS AND PLUMBERS. 


want, by a steady and experienced 


PLUMBER, aged 38, a SITUATION. Can fill up his time at 
Painting and Glazing, and make himself generally useful.—Address, | 
J. D. No. 43, Lower Ww hitec Toss - street, C ripplegate. 


Tr 
\ J. ANTED, by a a respe ctable Young Man, | 
a SITUATION as PLUMBER ; has no objection to fill up his 
time at painting and glazing. A good reference can be had, if re- 
quired. No objection to the country.—Address, A. B. C. 46, Lant- 
street, » Borough, Southwark. 














TO CONTRAC TORS AND OTHERS. 


\ TANTED, constant EMPLOYMEN NT, by 


an experienced WHEELWRIGHT.—Address. X, Y. at Mr. 
Fowler’s, Devonshire-place, St. i ill, London. 










» CARPENTE RS AND ) JOINERS RS. 


\ TANTED. a MASTER in the : above line, 


for a YOUTH, fourteen years of age, as indoor APPRENTIC E 


A small preminm will be given,.— Apply, A. B. 48, Hastings-street, 
Burton “crescent, 





“5 ore ~ TO “ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Foreign | 


Architect, as DRAUGHTSMAN for some copies in Architec- 
R 


} 


tural Dearing. Good reference.—W. R. 51, Newruan-street, Oxford- | 


street. 


W A} NTED, | by a Person ¢ of some years’ 


experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, | 


WORKING FOR 
BUSLNESS. 
ton, N. 


, or to take the Management of a JOBBING 
A. B. 13, Upper Southampton-street, Isling- 











) BUILDERS 


\ J ANTED, by “the Advertiser, aged 40, a| 


SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good | 


references from las templo vyers.—Address, R, R. 9, Little Barlow-stre 


J PLUMBERS and OTHERS.—The Corporation of the City of 
Coventry, are desirous of obtaining the SERVICES ofa qualified 
PERSON to UNDERTAKE the INSPECTION of METERS, TAPS, | MAN. Makes working and other drawings. Would ce 
WATER-CLOBETS, and any apparatus connected therewith, supplied | casing, or any description of good work,—For reference, 
with water by the Corporation Water-Works. He must be practically | address L M. 1, Great To swer-street 
acquainted with plumbing, write a fair hand, and be willing to make = — 
himself generally useful, under the direction of the City Surveyor, 
as to charac- 
own hand- 
E. GREATOREX, 
City Surveyor, Earl-street, Coventry, on or before the 23rd of 


Norwich Local Board of Health, as CLERK of WORKS, to 
the execution of certain Drainage Works, a PERSON, | 











) TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


SITU ATION as CLERK of WORKS or BUILDER'S FORE 
outrac “ 





for stair 
terms, &¢ 








AR HI 








experienced ASSISTANT. Is a first-rate dy a2 OY 
| thoroughly acquainted with details, construction, fitting ms, & nate 
Advertiser having had great experience in building matte ‘Ts, Wi 
j found very useful to an Architect of general practice, 
} moderate, — Address, ARCHITECT, 1, Middle-row, Holborn 


| aint 
| TO ARCHITECTS 


\ TANTED, by a practical and thoroughly 


qualified Man, ged 36, a SITUATION as CLERK of WOR Ks 





| Can prepare scale, sect 








ma id detail drawings, take out quantities, o; 

i | Measure any kind of artif work. Have had considerable expe- 
} rience in earthwork Satis ory testimonials, and four years 

| reference from architects now leaving Direct, M. 8. P. No. 6, Bryaut 
| terrace, Caledonian-road, London. 





TO DECORATORS, & 
N’ ‘TING Y + 
VA ANTED, a constant SITUATION by a 
geod OIL GRAINER and MARBLER, WRITER, &e in, 
| within te n miles of London, who has been in the vuntry for 
months.—Address, D. F. W. 18, Thames-street, Readin 
| mens at No, 89, King-street, Camden-town, London. 





TO HOUSE DECORATORS, GASFITTERS, AND OTHERS 





line, by a respectable Young Man, 


wecustomed to the hook 
eping and the general work of the sho 


ould take the manage 





ment of a business, if required.—Address, C, W. &, Montpelier-vale, 


BI u kheath, 8 -E. 

en 

| TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORs. 

iTINHE Advertiser, who possesses a thorough 

knowledge of land warveyine: and the ordinary routine ee an 
Architect's Office, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. First-class testi 

} Monials can be given.—Apply to R. T. B. care of Mr. Dunninghaw, 8, 

| Beymour-street, Euston-square, London, NW 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
r YHE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE 
| MENT in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. He is a good orna 
Mental draughtsman and colourist, and accustomed to the general 
duties of an office. References of the first character.— Address, A. B 
a 8. Moye, 25, Lawrence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, EC. 








VHE Son of a hi shly-respectable Tradesman 

wishes to obtain a SITU ATION tor CONSTANCY: he under- 

stands gas-fitting, painting, and glazing, and will be willing to make 

himself otherwixe useful; understands the « care of horses, and can 

drive. Knows town well.—Address, H. B. 224, Albany-road, Cam 
| berwell. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
. . 
i Adv ser, W as had seven years’ 
TINHE Advertiser, who has had seven yea 
experience in good offices in the country and in London, is de 
sirous of an ENGAGEMENT.— Address, 8. 8. Mr. Dadey, Statiouer, 
Me Iton Mowbray. 





TO [TRONFOUNDERS, EN( SINE RS 


TAN experienced IRON FOUNDER, who 
e he 


as been many years foreman of extensive works, is se sires of 
a similar ENGAGEMENT.—Unexceptionable references can be given 
~Address, LRON FOUNDER, 16, Roupell-street, Cornwall-ruad, Lam 
beth, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
| * r ’ ’ ro . 

| CLERK OF WORKS, of great expe- 
| perience, who has just completed extensive works, is open t 
| 


an ENGAGEMENT. Unexceptionable reference. Address, L. L. L 
Office of “ The Builder.” 








| TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


NY Person in the above line requiring 
| ASSISTANCE, by way of MEASURING and MAKING OUT 
| ACCOU NTS, may hear of a party long accustomed to such duties, and 
desirous of being further engaged.—Address, pre-paid, to A. Z. care of 
Mr. enmernd 12, stain da ieee 

TO ARC HITHCTS, SURV EYORS, AND BU ILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN wishes for an ENGAGE- 


z MENT in either of the above Offices. Has been much accus- 
tomed to railway work, and to keep builders’ accounts. Is a good 
| draughtsman and surveyor, and could make himself generally useful 
| in any Office. Unexceptionable references and testimonials as to 
qualifications, &c.—Address, F, H. Office of “The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
2 Hy » 
PRACTICAL and efficient CLERK of 
| WORKS wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is a good draughts- 
| man, can take out quantities, and measure up every description of 
| works,—with the highest of references.—Address, G. L. Messrs. 
Vachers and Son, Stationers, 29, Parliament-street, Westminster. 








‘ TO THE PROFESSION. 

y > Tal “4 

QUICK and efficient DRAUGHTSMAN, 
hav ing a preference for Gothic, is open to terms. He has had 
seven years’ experience, is acquainted with detail finished drawings, 

| and perspective, aud ready at all the requisite qualities of the general 

| office routine and practice.—Address, CITO, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








» : - TO. CARVE ri : 
SCULPTOR in a Cathedral town is 


desirous to meet with a PARTNER to take the WOOD 
DEPARTMENTS ; one who has a taste for architecture! drawing pre- 
j ferred. Should bring a capital of 1507. Unexceptionable references 
| required, The retiring partner will give information as to the busi 
ness done.—Address, A. B. C. at the Office of “* The Builder.” 





O GRAINERS, &ce., 


T 
YOUTH, aged 18, wishes to place himselt 





Ht in a respectable Firm for IMPROVEMENT, at moderate 
wages ; has been four years at the business, and can have a good cha- 
racter. — Address, 8. W. Mr. Lockingteon, Builder, &c. 3, Northumber- 
Jan cd-street, Marylebone, W. 





TO MASTER PAINTERS DERS, &e. 


4 THe tHLY PRACTIC AL MAN of 
P reat experience both in town and country, is in want of a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, &c. The first of 
references can be given for character and competency.—Apply by letter, 
prepaid, to T. Z, A. Office of “ The Builder.” 














| " TO ARCHITECTS, & : 
A. GENTLEMAN, of first. rate ability, is 


open to an ENGAGEMENT as an ASSISTANT in an Arehi- 
tect’s or Surveyor’s Office.—Address, G. G. No. 39, Michael’s-place, 
| Brompton 





| N Architect and Surveyor of considerable 

. experience and ability, wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT 
to CONDUCT a first-class BUILDING ESTATE, or to take the active 
manage ment of a large mixed practice. He is very able in design 





both of thie, and Italian, im mass and detail ; is a clever 
rtist in iral, landseape, and figure tinting, perspective and 
reehand « and decoration ; and is practic ally acquainted with 





the most a 





ed methods of finishing work, every minutia of con- 
structive detail, levelling, road-making, drainage, setting out, 
meas up, and estimating works; land and building surveys, 
, and drawing specifications ; ~* has a good knowledge of 
nd 1 prices.— Adare: , W. B. P. Office of “ The 






| Builder 





TANTED, by a practical CARPENTE R,a 





WANTED, 2 Tey ‘EMENT, by an 


| \ TANTED, EMPLOYMENT in the above 
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Rompe ate 


rape 








